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4 AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal, Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


FUN WITH: FLOWERS (Reading Lesson) 


Mary has a big daisy. 
She pulls off the petals. 
She says, “He loves me. 
He loves me not.” 
Billy laughs at Mary. 
He says, “Girls are funny.”’ 
Billy has some snapdragons. 
He pinches each flower. 


The flower opens its jaws and then snaps 
shut. 


Mary likes to make daisy chains. 
Billy helps her find big daisies. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


(Since many schools close early in June this series of lessons is planned to suggest summer 
activities as well as school work.) 

1. Before school closes, if possible, take a walk with the children to places where wild 
flowers grow in abundance. Explain that wild daisies, dandelions, buttercups, and clover blos- 
soms grow in such abundance as to be sometimes regarded as a nuisance. There is no harm 
in having all the fun possible with them. 

A careful distinction should be made between these wild flowers and early wild flowers 
such as the violet, blood root, anemone, spring beauties, jack-in-the-pulpit, etc., which might easily 
become exterminated. 


2. Draw pictures of the wild flowers that one may pick. Mount the best ones with simple 
sentences printed below. 


WHAT AM I? WHAT AM I? 
I have a yellow center. I am as yellow as butter. 
My petals are white. I grow in the fields. 
Boys and girls use me to make Children like to pick me. 
pretty chains. They say, “Do you like butter?”’ 


What am I? What am I? 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


FUN WITH DANDELIONS—LONG AGO (Reading Lesson) 


Prudence and John play with dandelions. e 
Prudence wears dandelion curls. % 


She makes them from long stems. 
John tells time with his dandelions. 
He finds some with white heads. 


He blows the seeds away. : 


He counts an hour for each blow. 

Prudence puts a blossom under John’s chin. 

“You like butter,” she says. : 
John puts many blossoms in a bag. # f 


“This bag is filled with gold. ty WW 
Prudence wears a string of dandelions. - 
| 


“They are my gold beads,” she says. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


‘“‘Home Life in Colonial Days’’ by Earle gives an interesting account of the early Colonial 
gardens and the fun children had with the flowers. These lessons are taken from her suggestions. 


If possible dress sticks with hollyhock skirts, sashes and paper bonnets to represent dolls. 
Clothespins make good foundations for dolls. When the dolls are finished put them on a line 
strung across the front of the room. 


STORY HOUR 


(Weave into this story any information brought into the class by a child as to how his parents 
played with flowers.) 

My auntie lived in the country when she was a little girl. She had no one to play with her 
because the nearest neighbor lived a long way off and her older sisters did not want to play with 
her. They wanted to read or work. 

Auntie used to have lots of fun with flowers. She made daisy chains. 
made chains by pinning leaves together. She used stiff grass stems for the pins. 

Her playhouse was in the back yard. Auntie put fresh chains of flowers up in her playhouse 
every day orso. Her dolls always looked very pretty with little flower chains around their necks. 

Sometimes Auntie made a long chain for her mother to wear. 


Sometimes she 
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Mary’s class is invited to a party. 

It will be in Mary’s back yard. 
Mary calls it a garden party. 

The girls are making garden hats. 
The hats have wide paper brims. 
Many paper flowers are on the hats. 


The boys are making paper flowers, 


The boys will wear a flower in their 


Mary says they will eat at little 


What a fine party. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


MARY’S PARTY (Reading Lesson) 


too. 
buttonholes. 


tables out in the yard. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Plan a party for the close of school. Make large picture hats from cardboard covered 
with crepe paper. No crowns are needed in the hats. Trim the hats with paper flowers. 
Ties and streamers can be made from paper ribbon from any ten cent store. 

The boys can make and wear three-cornered soldier hats. 

Great fun can be had in a treasure hunt planned by the boys—the trail being laid by bits of 
paper left from the hat making. 


Design and make “‘thank you” cards for the people who have helped the class during the 
year—the custodian, nurse, school doctor, music teacher, traffic police, etc. Use flower 
designs for border or corner decoration. 


. Suggest summer activities with flowers: 

filling pillows with pine needles 

pressing wild flowers 

making daisy chains 

if near a hospital gathering flowers for charity wards 


. Make a chart of pictures showing ways of spending a “‘safe and sane’”’ 4th of July. Head 
the charts ‘“‘A SAFE AND SANE FOURTH OF JULY’’—‘‘A HAPPY DAY.”’ 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


PRUDENCE’S PARTY—LONG AGO (Reading Lesson) 
Prudence is going to have a party. 
Faith is coming to see her. 
Prudence is making flower hats for the party. 
This is the way she does it. 
She goes into the garden. 
She finds big pie-plant leaves. 
\ Then she looks for some wild flowers. 
She finds dandelions, daisies, and buttercups. 
She finds strong grass stems. 
Then she pins the flowers on to the big leaves. 
She uses the grass stems for pins. 
Soon she has two beautiful hats. 
Faith will like her garden hat. 
She will wear it to the party. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


. Encourage the children to try these old-fashioned ways of playing. Any gardener will give 
the class some rhubarb leaves. Suggest the children put their flowers into deep water until 
the stems are full and stiff. Then they will stay fresh on the hats for several hours. 


Have an exhibit with prizes for each class—blue ribbon for the best hat, red ribbon for the 
‘honorable mention”’ hats. 
the 


wer 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 


1. John is making ribbon prizes. Each prize is 3 inches long. John needs 4 
prizes. How many inches of ribbon will it take? 


2. Susan needs 15 daisies for a daisy chain. She has 12 daisies. How many 
more does she need to get? 
Tead 3. Lulu found 9 buttercups. She pinned 4 on her garden hat. How many butter- 
cups did she have left? 
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The Lineman 


For Picture Story Lesson— Miniatures on pages 60-62. 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS 


The Lineman 
By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to make con- 


tributions, helping to develop sentence sense, and aiding the teacher in discovering the interests, 
needs, and background of the individuals in her class. 


GRADES I and II 
What is the man doing in this picture? 
Where do you suppose he found the kitten, and what do you think he is going to do with it? 
How do you think the little girl is feeling? What makes you think so? 
What do you suppose the little girl is saying to the man? 
Do you think this is the little girl’s father? What makes you think so? 
How do you suppose the man stays on the pole without a ladder to stand on? 
Why does he have the wide leather belt that is around the pole fastened about his waist? 
How can you tell whether this is a pole or a tree? 
What do you think the pole is used for? 
What kind of work do you think this man does? How can you tell? 
Do you know what such a workman is called? 
When might you need to call this man? 
Who do you think pays this man for his work? 
Look at the trees and grass, then tell what season of the year you think it is. 
See all the pockets in the man’s suit. Why do you suppose he has so many? 
What are some of the tools this man may need? 
Look carefully at the shadows in this picture. You can see the shadows of how many people? 
Whom do you think may be the third person? 
What do you think the third person may be doing? 
What do you think the little girl will do when she gets her kitten? 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Choose someone in your class to whom you would like to talk over the telephone. Choose 
someone else for the telephone operator in the central office. Call the operator and politely ask 
for the telephone number you wish. Talk to your friend about one of these things: 


1. A list of groceries you wish the grocery man to deliver to your house. 

. Your baby sister is very ill and you wish the doctor to hurry right over to your house. 

. You have a flat tire on your automobile and you wish the garageman to come and repair it. 
- You wish to buy one of the puppies that your friend has for sale. 

. An invitation to your birthday party. 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS—Continued 


GRADES III and IV 
OUR HELPER, THE LINEMAN 


The telephone is one of our most widely used conveniences. Just think how much time and 
work it saves mother. She can call the grocer and give an order for the delivery man to leave at 
her door. She can call her neighbor and invite her to afternoon tea. She can call the doctor if 
someone in the family is ill. Father, too, finds the telephone necessary in his work. He may call 
another gentleman and arrange for a business meeting. He may wish to give some important 
news to the daily paper. The telephone is the easiest and quickest way of doing all these things. 

Some big business offices have several telephones in one room which are busy most of the 
time. A great deal of the business in the world is talked over the telephone from house to house, 
from city to city, and from state to state. Is it not wonderful that voices can be carried along the 
telephone wires for such long distances and heard clearly by someone on the other end of the line? 

Just like many other conveniences in our home, the telephone sometimes needs repair. When 
father tries to use the telephone some morning and he cannot get the central office to answer his 
call, he may be very much annoyed and bothered but he knows there is only one thing to do. He 
must get the telephone repairman, who is called a lineman, to come and find the trouble. Some- 
times the trouble can be located quickly. The lineman opens the telephone and examines it. 
If he does not find any trouble there he will probably follow the wire from the telephone to the 
nearest pole outside to be sure it is all right. Now he knows that the trouble lies somewhere be- 
tween this pole and the central office. 

The lineman carries with him a pair of leather and metal braces which he straps on his legs. 
On the part that fits over his feet are sharp spurs which he can stick into the side of the telephone 
pole far enough to hold his weight as he climbs the pole. He also has a strong leather safety belt 
which he puts around the pole and fastens about his waist. This holds his body up so that he can 
use his hands to work on the wires. Some telephone poles have iron steps near the top of the pole 
so the lineman does not have to depend upon his spurs to hold his weight. 

There may be a loose wire on the first pole he inspects. If so, it does not take long to repair 
the damage. But perhaps he has to follow the wire from pole to pole for quite a distance before he 
discovers what has happened. When he thinks he has corrected the trouble he opens the metal 
box on the side of the pole, plugs in his testing set, and calls the telephone office to be sure that 
everything is all right. 

Many times a bad snow or ice storm, or a heavy wind, will do a great deal of damage to the 
telephone lines. Wires may become so heavy with ice that they break. Trees may fall across 
wires and break them down. Once in a while a telephone pole breaks and pulls the wires down 
with it. When such things do happen and put our telephone out of order the telephone companies 
send out many linemen to repair the damages as quickly as possible. We can help the companies, 


too, by waiting patiently until the linemen have had enough time to finish their work before we 
ask for telephone service. 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 
Sometimes the linemen do other kinds of work besides repairing the wires. What is the lineman 
doing in this picture? Can you think of other things a lineman might have to do? 
What do you think some of the hardships of this work may be? 
What is meant by a “‘long distance call’’? 


What is a telephone switchboard and can you tell for what it is used? 


SUGGESTIONS FOR YOUR SCRAPBOOK 
List other conveniences in the home besides the telephone. 
List different uses of the telephone. 


Collect pictures of different types of telephones. 


Write the names and telephone numbers of three of your friends. 
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Social Studies Lesson 


By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


Ways of Sending Messages 


Mother and Father have suddenly decided to take a vacation early this summer. They think 
you would have a better time if your cousin who lives in a neighboring state were to go with you. 
There is no time to waste. You must get the good news to your cousin at once so he can arrange 
to go with you. Which is the best way to send the news: by letter, by telegraph, or by telephone? 

How lucky you are to be living today instead of in the days of early man. When he had an 
important message to deliver it was not such a simple matter. In the days when people lived in 
tribes there were no telephone or telegraph lines, nor were there any roads. How do you suppose 
they could have sent a message from one tribe to another? They had to figure out some way of 
warning each other of danger, and of calling the tribes together for important meetings. They were 
clever enough to do it. A system of beacon fires served their purpose. A beacon fire was built on 
the highest ground that could be found, so that it could be seen for a long distance. One fire meant 
one thing; two fires meant something else, and so on. This system continued to be used for a great 
many years. George Washington used beacon fires to signal his soldiers. There is a place called 
*‘Mount Beacon”’ on the Hudson river in New York state which was so named because of the 
beacon fires which were built there. 

After tom-toms were invented by the early people messages were sent a distance of miles by 
beating with the hand on these large primitive drums. They could tell what the message was 
by the way the tom-toms were beaten. 

The early Greeks, Romans, and Indians used to send messages by men who ran swiftly from 
tribe to tribe, or from town to town, telling the news. These men were called ‘“‘runners.”’ It was 
a great honor to become a runner. Only those men who could run the fastest and the longest 
distances were chosen for this honor. 

After people invented ways of writing messages such as we learned in our lesson last month, 
and after paths and rough roadways were constructed, written messages were carried by men on 
horseback. A message was sometimes carried such a long distance that it took three or four weeks 
for it to reach its destination. One horse and rider could not travel all of this long distance so 
different riders, with horses all saddled and waiting at places that were a day’s journey apart, 
kept the message speeding on its way. These carriers were called ‘‘posts.’’ In the beginning posts 
were used only by the rulers of the country. After a while the rulers allowed posts to carry letters 
for other people. By the year 1700 most of the countries of Europe had government posts who 
carried mail for anyone who could pay the postage. 
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The first post office in our country was established in 1639 in the Colony of Massachusetts. 
This was a building in which people could leave their letters for posts and stagecoaches to pick up 
and carry on their way. 

Within the last three hundred years many better and quicker ways of sending messages have 
been invented. The first telegraph line in the United States was built from Baltimore to Wash- 
ington in 1844. It was a line about forty miles long. This way of sending messages became so 
popular that in 1866 a cable was laid across the Atlantic Ocean by means of which messages were 


sent from America to Europe. Now many different countries are connected across water by 
cables. 


Inventors continued to experiment until they found a way of sending messages by wireless 


telegraph, by telephone, and finally by radio. What method of sending messages do you suppose 
will be invented next? 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 
Can you think of ways in which we convey messages today by means of lights and sounds? 
How do you suppose tom-toms were made? 


Why do you suppose the buildings in which we send and receive our mail today are called ‘‘post 
offices’’? 


What would be the quickest way of giving your cousin who lives in another state an invitation 
to go with you on a vacation? What would be the least expensive way? 


THINGS TO DO 


Find out who invented the following ways of sending messages: the wireless telegraph, the tele- 
phone, and the radio. 


Make a class collection of postage stamps. Plan your own way of grouping and mounting them. 


Write a letter inviting your cousin to go on a vacation with you. Be sure to tell him when you 
plan to start, where you are going, and how long you plan to stay. 


Find the rate of cost for sending a telegram. Write a telegram to your cousin inviting him to go 
with you on your vacation. Decide who has written the best telegram for the least cost. 
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India 
A Blackboard Journey 


By FLORA C. RUE 


‘hee CLASSROOM was quiet; the 
children had put away their books. 
There was no need for Miss Allen 
to lift the little silver bell to call 
them to attention. It was the last 
Travel Hour before the summer 
vacation and they were all wonder- 
ing where Miss Allen would take 
them. 

“You will remember when we 
studied about Christopher Colum- 
bus, that he started on a long 
journey to the land of India. 
Sailors and merchants had found 
rich silks and beautiful jewels there 
and had brought home what they 
could on camels and elephants. 

“Christopher Columbus, the dis- 
coverer of America, never knew that 
he had not found a short route to 
India. Many other explorers tried 
to find a shorter route to that won- 
derful land. Today great steam- 
ships, railroads and airplanes go to 
India from all parts of the world. 
That is where we are going today. 
We will go part way by train, 
perhaps take a few boat rides, a 
long bus trip and finish our journey 
on the backs of elephants. 

“India is only half the size of our 
United States, but there are three 
times as many people living there. 

‘‘Here is a map of India and here 
at the bottom, looking as if it had 
been broken from the point, is the 
Island of Ceylon. Marvin, you may 
print the names of the cities of 
Bombay and Calcutta, the Arabian 
Sea and the Bay of Bengal. 

“‘Bombay is the gateway to India, 
so I think it will be a good place to 
get off the boat. Let us turn and 


look about us. This is supposed to 
be one of the :nost beautiful harbors 
in the world. 

“We will take this big stream- 
lined bus and ride through the city. 
The streets and buildings are like 
the ones in our own cities, so we will 
stay on this bus and go on to some 
of the inland towns where the 
people live as they did hundreds of 
years ago. 


“Why is the driver blowing his 
horn so loudly, Ned? Oh, I see, there 
is an ox-cart ahead of us and the 
driver is fast asleep. Now he is 
awake and is pulling off the narrow 
pavement into the ‘dust. Cover 
your eyes and your mouths; the 
dust is so thick. 

‘“‘Here is a little town; shall we 
stop and have something to eat? 
Perhaps this little girl can tell us 
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where to find a restaurant. Look at 
her dress, Nan. It is called a sari. 
It is made of many yards of mate- 
rial which she winds around her 
body. She is greeting us. See how 
she places the palms of her hands 
together with the fingers up. Come, 
we will go with her and get some- 
thing to eat. She says these are 
mangoes. Do you like them, Mabel? 
I think they taste like strawberries 
with sugar and cream. This little 
girl says her brother has three pet 
monkeys. We will go with her and 
see them. They seem to be playing a 
game up in that tree. Now they are 
off to the wheat field. 


“Oh, see what they are doing; 
they are tearing up the wheat. The 
little girl and her brother and father 
are trying to make them stop. The 
boy has just thrown a stone at 
them, but the monkeys are throwing 
stones back at him. Well, at any 
rate, they have stopped pulling up 
the wheat. Monkeys are very mis- 
chievous little animals. 


‘‘Now we must go on. There is a 
parade in the next village the bus 
driver tells us. A rich villager is 
going to be married and he says the 
parade will be very gay and bright. 
There is the village ahead of us. I 
hear the music and there is the band 
under the gay canopy. See, Ned, the 
men have orange suits on. They are 
even brighter than the suits your 
school band wears. Mabel, there are 
some dancing girls with gold rings 
in their noses. They are supposed to 
be very beautiful. The bridegroom 
must be coming; the music is grow- 
ing louder and more exciting. This 
man is called a maharaja; he is a 
kind of ruler. Here he comes riding 
on an elephant. He and his best 
man are very much dressed up in 
gorgeous silks. Did you ever see so 
many diamonds and rubies and 
emeralds? Even the elephant is 
trimmed for the occasion with a 
beautiful satin blanket. 
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Orange is India’s favorite color. 
The bride is riding in a sedan chair 
carried by two natives. She is all 
wrapped in veils. It is quite likely that 
the bride and bridegroom have never 
really seen each other. Sometimes 
their parents arrange their marriage 
when they are very little children. 
That is the way they do it in India. 


*‘Now the parade has passed and 
we are going to the airport and take 
an airplane to a little town in the 
very heart of India. It is called Agra. 
As we look down from the plane we 
can see the roads like narrow ribbons, 
and the clouds of dust as the busses 
and ox-carts travel along. Half the 
year in India is wet and rainy and 
the other half is dry and dusty. 
Years ago the famines caused by the 
lack of rain in the dry season 
destroyed the wheat crops and 
many people and cattle died of 
starvation. It is still dry and dusty 
there, but they have learned to irri- 
gate the land and bring water to 
the farms and keep the crops alive 
through the hot, dry season. 


‘‘Here we are at Agra. What do 
you see in the distance, Marvin? 
Yes, it is the tomb. The Taj Mahal 
is known all over the world as the 
most beautiful tomb ever built. 


“The Shah Jahan’s lovely wife 
died and he erected this beautiful 
tomb to her memory. See how the 
snow-white marble shines in the sun 
and the jewels set in the bases of 
the towers glitter and wink. Travelers 
come from every part of the earth to 
see this beautiful tomb. I wanted 
you to see it, too. 


“‘Now we will get in the plane and 
travel further east. The pilot is 
stopping now at Benares. It is the 
oldest city in India, built on piles of 
stone so the Ganges River will not 
wash it away. 


“I think we will go and see what 
those little boys are laughing at. 
Come, Marvin, ask that boy with 
the red turban what is making him 
laugh. Oh, I see what it is all about. 
Look, Mabel, that little elephant 
has been naughty and has stolen 
some bananas. The big mother 


Orange paper may be used, crepe or plain. Size of 
paper needed—an oblong 12 to 14 inches long, and 5 or 6 


inches wide. 


Cut a deep fringe in paper, as in above sketch. 
Wind paper around a plant-stick, and tie lower end 


tightly with string. 
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elephant is spanking him with he- 
trunk. Hear the little one squeal. 
Now they are going home. The 
little elephant is holding tight to his 
mother’s tail. He looks very sorry. 
I’m sure he will be good and not 
steal bananas again. 


“There are at least a dozen mon- 
keys jumping from tree to tree. Watch 
out, they may throw something at 
you. 

“Here come some little boys 
with their elephants. Would you 
like a ride? Climb up in that howdah 
on the elephant’s back. You and 
Ned can ride in the same howdah, 
Marvin. Hold tight, for he will rock 
you from side to side as if you were 
on a rough sea. 


“The elephant boy holds on to 
the elephant’s ear to guide him. I 
will give the boy two annas—an 
anna is an Indian penny. He will 
take you for a ride to the end of the 
road and back for two annas. 


“There is an elephant running 
away. Sudu, the elephant boy, is 
laughing again; he says the elephant 
has seen a mouse. A mouse is the 
only animal an elephant is afraid of. 
He is afraid the mouse will crawl 
into his trunk, so he puts the end of 
his trunk in his mouth. There goes 
Sudu after his elephant. He has 
caught up with him now and is 
hanging on to his tail. 
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‘‘Many things seem to be happen- 
ing today. It is warm and the 
elephants like the cool water. There 
is a little boy teasing an elephant. I 
wonder how long the elephant will 
let him tickle the inside of his big 
ear. He looks as if he were asleep 
and didn’t care. But no! he is awake; 
look out, little boy. There, the 
elephant is punishing him. Watch 
him dip the little boy in the muddy 
water. He is yelling just as any other 
little boy would do, but he should 
know better than to tease an 
elephant. 

‘“‘T hear music again. Twoelephants 
are coming up the road and there is a 
man, gayly dressed, riding in a sedan 
chair. Two tall men are walking be- 
side him. They have long brushes 
made of strips of gold which they 
wave back and forth to keep the 
insects from bothering the maharaja, 
for he is a ruler. 

“It is time to take the plane and 
fly to Calcutta. There we will say 
good-bye to India and they will say 
to us ‘Pay too Vaaroom,’ which 
means, ‘go and come again.’ 

‘“‘Now we are back in our class- 
room. Our travel hour is over, but 
we will make an Indian brush to 
take home with us. We might like 
to use it as we sit on the porch some 
evening to brush the mosquitoes 
away as the attendants did for the 
maharajas in far-away India.”’ 


HOW TO MAKE AN INDIAN 
GOLD FLY WHISK 
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Vacation Safety Club 


By CAROLYN TOWLE 


Act I 
CHARACTERS: 
PRISCILLA FRANCIS 
CAROL GEORGE 
SALLY ARTHUR 
Dot HowLanbD 


ScENE: At Priscilla’s House. 


(The children have just re- 
turned from the final school 
session of the year. They are all 
very happy and are eagerly look- 
ing at their last reports and 
promotion cards.) 


PRISCILLA: Just think, no more 
school for ages and ages. I’m so 
thrilled! 


FrANcIs (chanting): 


Not a pencil, not a book, 
No more getting it by hook or by 
crook. 


Caro: Can’t you do any better 
than that? I’d say— 
No more boredom, no more yawn- 
ings, 
At last we’re through with safety 
warnings! 


GeorceE: You both think you’re 
good, but how’s this— 


Remember the warnings about those 
cars, 

If you don’t watch out, you might 
see stars! 


Sa.._y: Oh, dear! I’ve got to be 
good to beat you people. Let’s see— 


Now we can swim and do as we 
please, 

And no one to make us keep busy as 
bees. 


ARTHUR: 


We now can forget safety these 
vacation days, 

And be careless as we want in all 
our plays. 


Dot: You’re all crazy! Just be- 
cause it’s vacation, do you think all 
our safety rules can take a rest, too? 
I should think it would be more 
important than ever, now we're 
free to come and go as we choose. 


HowLanb: 
Dot couldn’t think of a suitable 
rhyme, 
So she starts preaching to fill in the 
time! 


Dot: Is that so, Smarty? Well, 
how’s this, then, just to show you— 
Vacation time’s the time for fun, 


But don’t think safety lessons are 
done, 

For wherever you are, whatever 
you do, 

Those lessons you’ve learned should 
come back to you! 


How Lanb: Say, Dot, maybe you’re 
right after all, and strange as it may 
seem—it has given me an idea! 
Let’s form a safety club, we eight, 
and possibly let others join if they 
can show us they’re interested. 
What do you say? 


ALL: Fine. Good idea! 
PrisciLLa: How shall we organize? 


Francis: Let’s all meet next 
week at my house and each one of us 
be responsible for one kind of sum- 
mer safety. For instance—Priscilla, 
you could take hiking! You do so 
much of it. 


CAROL: Oh, that’s fine. Then we’ll 
meet at Francis’ home next week. 
I’m off for a swim now. See you all 
later. 


(They all exit chatting and 
laughing together.) 


(End of Act I) 


Act II 
CHARACTERS: Same as Act I. 
ScENE: At Francis’ Home. 


(As the scene opens the chil- 
dren have just arrived and are 
chatting gayly together.) 


Francis (puts his hand up 
and says): Come on, everybody, 
let’s get down to business. Each one 
of you will now give your special 
safety rule and these will all be put 
into a booklet for our club members. 
You start, Priscilla. 


Prisci_La: You told me to take 
the subject of hiking, so here goes— 
Start to hike a little more each day, 
Then you won’t get overtired that 

way. 
Always walk on the left of the road— 
That’s the essential walking code. 


Caro: That’s grand, Prissy. I 
hate to say mine after that good one. 


GEorGE: Go ahead, Carol. What’s 
your subject, anyway? 


CarRoL: Can’t you guess? Picnics 
are my weakness as you all know— 


Never trespass on private land, 
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Have your picnic on a beach of sand, 

And when you’re through, pick up 
the débris, 

Don’t leave rubbish for all to see. 


GeorceE: And to think it’s my 
turn next. Oh, me! 


Francis: Well, go ahead. We'll 
have to listen, I suppose. (He 
laughs as GEORGE proceeds.) 


GEorGE: I’ve chosen swimming, 
as that is my favorite sport— 
Swim in, not out. 
When scared, don’t shout. 
Don’t swim alone 
Should you sink like a stone. 
Don’t swim after a meal 
*Til more empty you feel. 
To be a good swimmer 
In your minds let this simmer. 


SALLy: You must listen to mine 
quietly before I forget it. Mine is 
about playing in the street. It’s 
really for younger children, but I 
guess we older ones are guilty, too, 
at times, of running out in front of 
cars— 

The street was made for bicycles and 
cars, 

And trucks and trolleys with wires 
and bars. 

It’s made for fast moving busses, too, 

And teams of horses of which there 
are few, 

So we don’t belong in the middle of 
the street. 

Now, use your head as well as your 
feet. 

There are plenty of playgrounds, 
parks and such, 

Which I’m sure you'll all enjoy 
very much. 


ARTHUR: That’s really something. 
Wish I’d had my turn first—but to 
get it over with I’ll take the subject 
of dangers in the woods— 

Eat no berries ’til you are sure 
They’re absolutely, positively pure. 
Don’t touch leaves that are shiny 


and bright— 

You can get poison ivy right over 
night. 

Follow known paths so you won’t 
get lost, 


And don’t go alone at any cost! 


Dot: What do you think my 
subject is? 


SALLy: Oh, that’s easy—some- 
thing about first aid, because we all 
know you’re going to be a nurse. 


Dot: Right, and here it is— 
For cuts and bruises, and scratches, 
too, 
We all should know just what to do. 
Whenever you’re camping or off for 
fun, 


In your crowd there should be one 
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Who carries a kit and knows simple 
first aid. 
If nobody minds, I’ll be that maid! 


How .Lanp: You can be it, Dottie. 
I always run in the opposite direc- 
tion when I see blood! 


Dot: Oh, you’re just kidding, 
Howland. You’re a scout and know 
plenty that the rest of us don’t. 


Perce and Molly had watched 
the warm rays of the June sun in 
eager anticipation of a day to be 
spent with their boats and pails 
close by the blue and shining sea. 

Many other children must have 
caught the same idea, for the arrival 
of the first really hot day of the 
summer found them scurrying to 
the beach as fast as ever their feet 
could carry them. 

Some were carrying pails and 
shovels and wee rakes, which meant 
the building of bridges and tunnels 
and tiny waterfalls. Others were 
dressed in their bathing suits and 
caps and shoes ready to ride the 
high and boisterous waves that 
lapped the rocks and rolled upon the 
shore. And still others came bringing 
interesting boats with white and 
shining sails that were destined to 
sail imaginary seas in strange lands 
of make-believe. 

So when little Peter and Molly 
came over the brow of the hill 
overlooking the beach, they thought 
they had never in all their lives seen 
such a lovely sight as the one that 
stretched before them. Each wave 
danced and splashed on the beach 
as if it were coaxing the children to 
come and play. Then they would 
run away again as if saying, ‘““You 
can’t catch me. You can’t catch 
me.’’ So Peter put down his sailboat 
and Molly her pail and shovel and 
rake, and away they ran to feel the 
cool spray between each tiny toe 
and to find shining shells along the 
shore. 


“‘Wouldn’t it be fun,”’ said Molly, 
“if we could make a big, big sea 
with great piers and docks for the 
boats to come in. We could make it 
so big that the sailboats and the 
great steamers and the speed boats 
could all use it at the same time.”’ 


How.Lanpb: Well, I admit I’ve 
learned how to save a drowning 
person, and that’s my subject of 
safety that I choose. 


ALL: Let’s hear it. 


How O. K. 
I cannot give a whole recitation 
On all the rules of resuscitation, 
But I do preach and pray, too, 


The Cover-Picture Study Unit 


Playing by the Sea 
By FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Not only did Peter like Molly’s 
suggestion and start digging but so 
did all the children who had brought 
their boats to the beach. How they 
worked and how the sand piled up! 
The boys brought pail after pail full 
of ocean water to form the make- 
believe sea. Then they sought all 
along the shore for rocks for they 
must have a sandy ledge upon which 


JUNE TIME 


By BERTHA REYNOLDS HUDELSON 


June time is the time for 
Flowers of every hue. 
June time is the time for 
Skies of softest blue. 


June time is the time for 
Songs and happy words, 

But best of all the time for 
Nests of baby birds! 


to build a make-believe lighthouse 
to overlook their make-believe sea. 
Little Peter trudged with rocks far 
too big for his little hands to carry. 

‘“‘What a lovely harbor for our 
boats,”’ said Peter. 

Then the children came bringing 
their boats—lovely boats of every 
size and kind. Little paper boats and 
canoes and rafts. Real little toy 
schooners and freighters filled with 
make-believe cotton and coffee and 
sugar. Lovely sailboats like Peter’s 
that skimmed along the shore with 
the help of a merry breeze. Funny 
little square pieces of wood that to 
the children were lively, happy little 
ferryboats traveling up and down 
the bay. Then there were the 
make-believe speed boats with their 
sharp, red noses tossing the spray 
higher and still higher. 


That every single one of you 

Learn the rules of how to save 

A drowning friend from the dashing 
wave. 


(All children then gather and 
sing any one of the current 
safety songs they have learned 
during the year.) 


(The End) 


‘“‘We must have the little tug- 
boats,’’ called Peter, ‘‘that chug 
and chug and puff and puff and 
push the great ships into the 
harbor.”’ 

‘‘And the sea gulls,’’ said Molly, 
“that lift their wings when the 
ferryboats travel across the bay.” 

Then there were the whistles 
which each little boy had to supply, 
for boats say so much as they 
cheerily whistle their way out of the 
dark to let the sleepy people on the 
land know that all is well at sea. 

And so all day the children played 
by the sea. All day long they floated 
their little toys and paper boats to 
distant peoples and to make-believe 
lands, strange and far away. 


Books of Reference 


“Sea Stories “for Wonder Eyes,” 
Hardy (Ginn) 

‘‘The Book of the Ocean,”’ Ingersoll 
(Century) 

“The Ocean and Its Mysteries,” 
Verrill (Duffield) 

Seashore,’’ Chisholm (Nelson) 


“The Seashore Book,’’ Smith 
(Houghton) 
Poems 


‘‘A Nautical Ballard,’’ Charles Ed- 
ward Carry 

‘‘Boats,’’ Rowena Bastin Bennett 

‘‘Ferry Boats” and ‘‘Freight Boats,”’ 
James S. Tippett 

“I Saw a Ship A-Sailing,’’ Nursery 
Rhyme 

‘‘I’d Like to Be a Real Light House,”’ 
Rachel Field 

‘‘My Bed is a Boat,’’ Stevenson 

‘Pirate Story,’’ Stevenson 

“The River Bridge,’ James S. 
Tippett 

‘“‘Tugs,’”’ James S. Tippett 

‘‘Whistles,’’ Rachel Field 
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nd LITTLE BOY BLUE Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


land 
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bill. The cygnets have orange bills, too. 


2 
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| Boy BLue 


Paint all flesh soft light orange. 

Boy Blue’s hair is auburn, his suit light blue with white collar and blue socks. 
The hat is white with a blue band and feather. 

The horn is light yellow and the ribbon blue. 

Paint the hay a soft yellow-orange with darker color in the shadows. 


The water should show both light green and light blue, leaving white ripples. The swan is white with an orange 
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FOR FATHER’S DAY Sara Rehtus 


A PHOTO CARD 
SLIT TO PASTE 
INSERT ONLY ON 


PHOTO EDGES OF 


J 
Cc 
CORNER POCKET: 
FIRST MEASURE PICTURE ON 
| | BACKGROUND, CUTTING DOWN 
PHOTO @A LITTLE IF NECESSARY. 


MARK CORNER MARGINS FOR 
LOCATING SLITS OR FOR PASTING ON 
CORNER POCKETS TO HOLD THE PHOTO. 
THE PHOTG MAY BE PLACED OW A 
SIMPLE FOLDED caRD OR ON A 
FRAME FOR STANDING. USE CRAYON 
OR COLO RED PENCIL FOR INSCRIPTION. 


USE A GxQ" PIECE OF DRAWING 
PAPER TO MAKE A FOLDER CARD. 
FOR A PICTURE WHICH IS To BE 
STOOD UP, PASTE THE PAPER 
FRAME ONTO A PIECE CF CARD- “7 A SIMPLE CRIGINAL VERSE 
BOARD, AND PASTE @ CARDBOARD OR INSCRIPTION !S NICE 
PROP AT THE Back —— INSIDE AFOLDED CARD. 


A CuT-PAPER DESIGN 
FoR GIFTS OR 
GIFT BOXES as HANDY 


CONTAINERS. POSTER 
PAPER 
‘TO 
DECORATE 
CORNERS 
AND 
TO MAKE. 
SMALL WOODEN BOXES, OR OF 
STRONG CARDBOARD, ARE D. USE 
EASILY DECORATED vuSING CRAYONS 
COLORED PAPER OR PAINT. TO FINISH 
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CIRCUS SILHOUETTES Sara Rehtus 


REPEAT DESIGNS MAY BE SILHOUETTES OR WHITE PAPER 
COLORED FOR VARIETY. FOUR UNITS THE SIZE OF 


THE ONES BELOW Mav BE CUT FROM GXi2" PAPER. 
TRY CTHER CIRCUS ANIMAL DESIGNS. 


DOTTED 
LINES 
ARE 
FOLDED 
EDGES. 
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SAFETY AND ELECTRICITY Sara Rehtus 


BOOKLETS MAY BE ILLUSTRATED WITH PICTURES-~CUT FROM MAGAZINE 
ADVERTISEMENTS OR WITH ORIGINAL. 
DRAWINGS BY THE CHILOREN. SEVERAL 
CHILDREN MAY COLLABORATE IN MAKING 
A BOOKLET AFTER DISCUSSION PERIOD. 


USES 


OF 


ELEC- 
TRICITY 


FOLD DRAW- 
ING PAPER 
IN HALF C6XG”) To 
MAKE BOOKLET PAGES - 


USE BLACK 
CRAYON 
TO DO 


AROUND LETTERING. 


ELECTRICITY 


MANY SAFETY SUG- 
GESTIONS MAY BE DEVELOPED 


THROUGH DISCUSSION. USE 
EITHER BOOKLETS OR POSTERS 
TO EXPRESS !IDEAS. 
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Why Teach Printing? 


an have so much to 
learn it seems foolish to spend 
valuable hours teaching them some- 
thing they will never use again. 
After the beginners have played 
with modeling clay a few times, 
keep some out to make some clay 
men. You make for them the chil- 
dren of the Number family, AuGuHT, 
OnE. Two, THREE, etc. What funny 
looking children they are! AUGHT 
looks just like a rubber ball! ONE 
has only one leg and his body is 
straight up and down! Two has 
half a head and one “lay-down”’ 
leg! THREE tried to copy Two and 
got mixed up. He has two heads one 
below the other and no leg at all! 
Funny Four has to hop because he 
has only one leg. Five has a big fat 
back, a straight head and a funny 
hat that sticks out behind. Six is a 
golf stick boy. SEVEN is flat headed 
with one stand-up leg. E1cur is like 
a snake with its tail fastened to its 
head with a safety pin. NINE is a 
balloon on a stick. Put your clay 
children up where the pupils can 
see them and try to copy them. 


Make the children of the Number 
family on a large sheet of stiff paper. 
Use crayons and make each number 
a different color as far as possible. 
Use two colors when it will make a 
hard-to-remember line stand out. 
Put this chart up where the children 
can have it for a model when, during 
their free period, they may want to 
make something funny with their 
own colors. They’!l laugh a lot about 
these funny Number children and 
try to draw them at home for their 
mothers and younger brothers and 
sisters. While having a_ glorious 
good time they have used their 
writing muscles as much as in pfint- 
ing. They have learned something 
they will always need to know. 

During this period of learning to 
handle writing materials, have a 
nature study lesson on the bunny 
rabbit. On the sand table make a 
rabbit nest. Make the many burrows 
that the cautious rabbits have. A 
rabbit has no particular set form 
that she uses for her burrows, ex- 
cept that the nest is at the rear, so 
that it is protected as much as pos- 
sible. Make your burrows in the 
form of the written letter ‘‘a,’’ with 
the fur-lined nest right at the top, 
right-hand side. Let there happen 
to be a stone or a tree root right 
there, so that the bunnies cannot 
freely cross over the way we do not 
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want them to go in making the 
letter. Of course you will have to 
have an open burrow, as if dug out 
by a dog, to show its formation. Let 
Flopsy, Mopsy and Cottontail play 
in the burrows. Let the children 
act out the part. See to it that the 
children, in tracing the route, follow 
the pattern of the written letter ‘‘a”’ 
but without you mentioning the 
letter formation. 


Now make a number of written 
*fa’s”’ out of sandpaper and let the 
children trace the route. Next give 
them crayons and let them trace the 
route on paper. Let some make it on 
the blackboard. Use some other 
stories. The rabbit burrow has been 
used just to make the children under- 
stand that they must use exactly 
the same path each time. 


Tell them Jimmy’s favorite story 
about the bad puppy dog, Brownie, 
that followed Jimmy into the 
butcher shop when he went for meat. 
He sneaked around to the pile of 
bones in the back room and came 
back to where Jimmy was in the 
front of the store. He went out with 
Jimmy and then sneaked into the 
back room through the back door 
and got another bone. He ran back 
out with the butcher after him. 
Just as he turned into the street the 
butcher caught him and spanked 
him. Let each of the children make 
up a story, using the letter forma- 
tion on the board and tracing the 
route as they tell. Before they know 
it they will be making a writing ‘‘a.”’ 
And it has all been in fun. Not even 
the most timid child got all fussed 
and nervous because it was im- 
portant study and maybe he couldn’t 
do it. 


The children have now mastered 
the hardest part of writing, the 
retrace movement. Teach them other 
retrace letters with stories and 
much laughter. There is ‘‘c’”’ that’s 
just an open-faced ‘‘a.”’ There is ‘‘d”’ 
and “g’’ that are just ‘‘a’’ with an 
extra “‘burrow.”’ 


After the children have mastered 
the retrace movement letters, it is 
time to master the “hesitation” 
group. Start with “‘b.”’ Jimmy liked 
his dog, Brownie, to make this letter. 
Brownie cuts across lots to go to 
see that new dog, Blackie, but 
Blackie looks so big and cross he 
hesitates, debating with himself. 
Jimmy does the debating in loud 
bow-wows. Then Blackie goes slant- 


ingly for a few steps, again barks his 
hestitation and finally turns towards 
home, across lots, not taking ex- 
actly the same course as he did 
going away from home. He gets in 
his own yard, Jimmy is gone and 
Brownie yowls his displeasure and 
starts after him. Getting to the 
corner he again yowls, then walks 
straight across the street to where 
Jimmy is. 

Since there is no retrace, it is an 
easy letter to follow with the finger, 
if the child just knows where to start. 
Make a row of dots to indicate the 
spots where Brownie yowls, one spot 
for the first place, two for the 
second, etc., or you can make a 
colored line all through the letter 
using different colors to indicate the 
path. 

After ‘“‘b’’ has been conquered, 
“1”? is just the same, except that 
Brownie catches Jimmy before he 
crosses the street. ‘‘h’’ has a retrace 
that must be carefully marked. The 
retrace ends in a seat for poor 
bothered Brownie to rest. 

I'll never think of a child learning 
to make a ‘“k’” without seeing 
Jimmy. Jimmy had gone to school 
five years without learning to read 
or write. He was sent to me to tutor 
in penmanship. I used the methods 
portrayed here and the progress that 
child made was really remarkable. 
I had to make every lesson thrill- 
ingly interesting. When the lesson 
became the least bit boresome, 
Jimmy simply walked out! It might 
be days before his grandmother 
could get him coaxed up to my 
door again. I’ll always see Jimmy, 
his big brown eyes shining, his 
bright red head bobbing, as his 
pencil fairly flew around that diffi- 
cult curve, shouting gleefully, ‘‘Oh, 
I’m so crazy I don’t know WHAT 
to do!’ That slangy phrase lent 
wings to his pencil and made a 
difficult piece of learning just great 
fun. Jimmy never got tired of 
making ‘“‘k.”’ 

After the group is this far along, 
the rest of the letters present so 
little difficulty that there is seldom 
need for a story for each one. I often 
tell children that the letters are 
cages for canaries and, unless they 
shut the cage door tightly, the bird 
will get out and be killed. Since 
capital ‘‘S’’ and capital ““G’”’ are a 
bit confusing, I tell the children that 
“S” and “G” are twins. They be- 
came tired of being always confused, 
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so “G’”’ put a sharp sticker on his 
back so those who touched him 
would say ‘“‘G’’! “S,” on the other 
hand, made his back as smooth and 
rounded as possible. 

There is no need for a teacher to 


Garden Philosophy 


print material on the blackboard 
after the first week. Personally I 
cannot remember of a time when I 
have done it that long. The average 
child can grasp the word as easily 
written as printed. If well taught 
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by the ‘Fun Method,” he can 
learn to write in the time a child, 
taught by the ‘Hard Work 
Method,” can learn the printing that 
he will soon discard and maybe 
never use again in his whole lifetime. 
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‘“‘Good evening, Mrs. Ladybug,”’ 
Said Mrs. Honeybee, 

As they met one April evening 
"Neath a blooming apple tree. 

“You look quite starched and perky 
In your polka-dotted dress, 

I always have admired your taste 
In colors, I confess.” 


“T thank you very kindly,” 
Mrs. Ladybug replied, 
As she gently smoothed her ruffles, 


Shook her head and softly sighed. 


“You always say the nicest things, 

They fill my heart with cheer, 
I wonder how you think of such 

Nice things to say, my dear? 
I’ve toiled since early morning 

In McFadden’s spinach bed, 
Destroying eggs and aphis 

Thus to earn my daily bread, 
So when you spoke so kindly, 

For a moment I forgot 
How very, very tired I am 

And how hard is my lot.” 


‘‘Why, now you mention it, my dear, 
I, too, have worked today; 
How many, many trips I’ve made 
I’d scarcely dare to say. 
But this I know, my wings are tired, 
My dress is dusty, too, 
But when I rest I’ll brush it off, 
’T will look as good as new.”’ 
Away flew Mrs. Honeybee, 
Tired but happy just to know 
She’d done the work Dame Nature 
Had given her to do. 


feel quite humiliated,” 
Mrs. Ladybug remarked, 
As she wearily trudged homeward 


Down the pathway through the dark. 


‘‘Mrs. Honeybee’s as happy 
As if she didn’t know 
Her food will grace McFadden’s board 
Ere the snow begins to blow. 
While here I fret and grumble 
Because I work so hard 
To earn my bread and butter 
In the garden and the yard. 
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Why, every aphis and her egg 
Are mine, and mine alone; 
No one to take them from me 
When my summer’s work is done. 
Yes, I’ve truly learned a lesson, 
I shall grumble never more, 
But shall work for Mother Nature 
As I’ve never worked before.”’ 


‘“‘Don’t allow such things to bother you,”’ 
Said young Bill Katydid, 

As from a shiny blade of grass 
With a zip he nimbly slid. 

‘Why, all the bugs and bees and worms 
And birds make fun of me, 

Because I sing the whole day long 
As happy as can be. 


The Old Clock 


By MARGUERITE ‘GODE 


Once I heard an old clock talking, 
Talking softly to himself, 

As he sat upon the shelf, 

High upon the mantle shelf. 


‘*Six o’clock is made for rising, 
Eight o’clock is made for bed, 
Time for sleeping, 

Time for waking,” 

That was what the old clock said. 


‘‘Boom—boom—boom,”’ 

He coughed and sputtered; 
‘‘Boom—boom—boom, 

And three booms more, 

Time to hurry off to classes, 
Back again when I count four. 


‘*Twelve for luncheon, 

Six for dinner, 

With some numbers in between, 
Saved for combing, brushing, bathing, 
Keeping healthy, fit and clean.” 
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They say I’m dull and lazy, 
And when winter comes I’ll die, 
For there’ll be nothing in my cellar 
When the snow begins to fly. 
Well, maybe what they say is true, 
I only know I do 
Faithfully each little thing 
That Mother Nature tells me to. 
And so I sing while you kill lice 
To save the spinach bed; 
Mrs. Honeybee is busy 
Making honey for the bread 
Of McFadden and his children 
While she pollenates the flowers, 
Thus serving Mother Nature 
Through the golden summer hours.”’ 


“Five for play time, 

Seven, stories, 

With a quarter past for prayers, 

And when eight o’clock is 
sounded 

You'll go marching up the stairs. 


‘‘Boom—boom—boom, 

In tick-tock - rhythm, 
Boom—boom—boom, 

Both night and day, 

With a time for work and study, 
With a time for fun and play.” 


So I heard an old clock talking, 
Talking softly to himself, 

As he sat upon the shelf, 

High upon the mantle shelf. 


(If your clock talked, what would he say?) 


Make a picture of an old clock and list 
the things you do that he might talk about. 

Learn to tell time by the clock. 

What health habits may be worked out 
by the clock? 

Name several kinds of clocks. 

How did the Indians tell time? 

What is meant by Eastern Standard, 
Western Standard, Central Standard Time? 

Name several things that run on schedule 
time. 

What is meant by daylight saving time? 

What important part does time play in 
athletics? 
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A Writing Vocabulary 


An Activity of Expression 
By ALICE HAWTHORNE 


Wan much has been written about READING 
READINESS. Reading word lists, built upon their 
frequency of appearance in primary readers, make of 
the teaching of Reading a thing of joy and gladness. 
Childhood is truly indebted more than it can ever 
know to Thorndike, Gray, Gates, and the other bene- 
factors who have searched and “‘researched”’ to make 
easier the acquiring of a fundamental skill, necessary to 
the enjoyment of life. 

A writing vocabulary—ah, but that is something 
different. As long ago as 1926, Ernest Horn brought out 
a book—‘‘A Basic Writing Vocabulary.” In the “Ele- 
mentary English Review” from May, 1939, to January, 
1940, appeared a series of articles under the general 
heading—-VocABULARY PROBLEMS IN THE ELEMENTARY 
ScHooL by J. C. Seegers of Temple University. The 
Education Index says that this series of articles is to be 
continued at a future time. It is a wealth of material, 
even though not particularly primary in its approach. 
There has not, as yet, been published any scientific 
minimum list of words for a WRITING VOCAB- 
ULARY for the first, second, and third grades. Or am I 
wrong? I hope so. A child in the primary grades today 
has, in his speaking vocabulary, an enormous running 
word list. A child’s world in recent years has been so 
expanded by the auto, the movie, and the radio, that to 
prepare even a minimum list would be a difficult task 
and possibly not too practical a one either. a 

This speaking vocabulary of the child of today is rich 
in meaning. Words are alive as they’ve never been 
before. Words mean things. The very title of a new 
book—‘‘They All Want to Write” by four Bronxville 
(New York) Classroom Teachers—would argue a new 
day for creative writing. 

With a few tools, a child who can talk well, can learn 
to express the same in writing, whether it be manuscript, 
cursive, or type writing; but the process must be 
enjoyable if the results are to be satisfactory. 


TO EVERY CHILD 


If you can say it, you can write it. 


Creative writing demands that this motto of nine 
words be built into a child’s consciousness. 

Every modern child is entitled to be taught a skill in 
recording, with a fair amount of accuracy, the creative 
thoughts that come to his mind. Not so simple you say. 
Written expression disabilities have to do with language, 
spelling, and writing, put in any order of importance 
that you like. Then, again, according to the school of 
thought, to which you belong, any may be omitted. 
So often a child has far lovelier thoughts than he can 
record; and on the other hand to the end of time, with 
all the ingenuity a modern teacher can produce, the 
unimaginative at first will blankly say, ‘““Miss B, what 
shall I write about?” There are, however, mechanics 
which a teacher can present for the help of each type. 

A very sane starting point might be the interest the 
following lists always arouse: 


These ten words make up !4 of a child’s Writing 
Vocabulary 


GS You 
at for 


and of 


lo 


These three words make up 1/10 of a child’s 
Writing Vocabulary 


lhe and 


This particular achievement develops a_ certain 
confidence. The child then knows he will NEVER 
MISSPELL more than 3; of the words in his composi- 
tion. Funny, but true. 


A Home Activity 

Counting the number of words in a child’s vocabulary 
can be fun for father—a bit of home work. All the words 
a child knows how to use compose his VOCABULARY. 
Parents will be amazed when they start to record. It is 
a task not completed in an evening, nor in a week, nor 
even in a month. Suggest a little notebook large enough 
to include the new words, as the child adds them to his 
vocabulary. Parents will enjoy developing a child’s 
vocabulary when they realize that a “rich vocabulary is 
an indication of a rich mentality.” The “Atlantic 
Monthly”’ says, ‘‘A wide range vocabulary”’ is an asset, 
whatever the motivation, if the vocabulary is an active 
one. The child may check in his notebook words that he 
knows how to spell for his WRITING VOCABULARY. 

After a curiosity has been aroused and an enthusiasm 
for words, and more words, and still more words, the 
child begins to sense the significance of language. 


CHOOSING THE RicHt Worp 
Is a sunset (1) beautiful, (2) gorgeous, (3) glorious? 
Is the girl (1) slim, (2) thin, (3) not fat? 
Is a monkey (1) droll, (2) funny, (3) comical? 
Is a book (1) good, (2) interesting, (3) fine? 
Is the mountain (1) grand, (2) big, (3) wonderful? 


In word study, it is never too early to introduce the 
dictionary idea in its simplest form. All, even young 
children, are familiar with the telephone directory. 

A first activity (and always an enjoyable one) is to 
alphabetize a mixed group of words according to the 
first letter, disregarding the second. 


at top up sit is 
dear know ball read me 
X-ray pretty ZOO find quick 
visit can has we eat 


on go look just not 


us? 


the 
ung 


; to 
the 
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KEEP A DICTIONARY OF NEW WORDS 


Personally, I consider that it is adjectives, the picture 
words, that enrich a vocabulary more than any other 
of the parts of speech. One critic I know says that a 
rich vocabulary glorifies verbs and adverbs. Take your 
choice but keep adding new words. 


A Group OF Vivip ADJECTIVES 


1—-fluffy chicks 
2—singing brooks 
3—noddin§g grasses 
4—-velvety night 
5—laughing girl 


A Length Limit for Creative Writing 


First Grade—three sentences 
Second Grade—five sentences 
Third Grade—seven sentences 


Title 


(skip a line) 
Capital 
. Capital . Capital 


The opening sentence should always be particularly 
interesting. A touch of humor adds to a story. Beside 
the description type, the story type, and the letter 
writing (which we shall not take up at all in this article), 
there are rather formal writing activities which we will 
always use through life. 


I—Makinég Lists 
A shopping list 
A grocery list 
A list of things to do 
A list of ten things in the room that you can spell 


Since a child likes to number the items on his 
list, practice making figures. 


II—A Diary (one sentence each day) 


Sunday—Our church was decorated with lilies. 
Monday— 

Tuesday— 

Wednesday— 

Thursday— 

Friday— 

Saturday—Our gang played ball. 


Il1I—Drill in the Spelling of Information (often 
used) 


My name... 
Street. ... 
State 


Words That Mean the Same 


small —tiny keep —save 
big —large new —fresh 
clear —bright world—earth 
pleased—glad gift —present 
bright —shining crib ——-manger 
Opposite Words 

hard —soft good —bad 
hot —cold loud —low 
long —short fast —slow 
little —big first —last 
wet —dry old —young 
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How many different ways can you say it? ‘“‘beautiful’’ 


An Extra Activity 
Cut from the newspaper or an old magazine phrases 
and titles as in suggestion below. 


slow as a tortoise 
black as ink 

fat as butter 
deep as the ocean 
fresh as a daisy 
white as snow 


A Daily Word Bulletin 
Post one or more new words every day. 


New Words for Old 
Describe the following with the very best word: 


dog grocery man 
kitten ball game 
sunset bird’s nest 


Ideas are always more important than spelling. 
CREATIVE WRITING overlooks TEMPORARILY 
(in big capitals) bad spelling and other errors. There 
must be a first guidance, that is inspirational. 


Magazines 


Much, these days, is being said about the popularity 
of the wrong kind of magazines, enjoyed by our high 
school students. The love of good magazines is just not 
started early enough. When your first, second, and 
even third graders go to the library, suggest a number 
of magazines they may find there: 


“The Story Parade”’ 

“Jack and Jill” 

‘*‘Children’s Activities’’ 

**Air Horizons’’ 

“Child Life’’ 

And there are countless others 


A Class Activity to Follow 
1—What new words did you find in the children’s 
magazines? 
2—When you go to the library again, copy for class 
discussion later the first sentences of three stories. 
3—Name some popular authors who write for children’s 
Magazines. 


Extra Writing Bibliography for Teachers 


(1)—‘“‘Enlarge Your Child’s Vocabulary,” Frances 
Louise Seaman (Parents’ Magazine, April, 1936). 
(2)—‘‘Vocabulary and Success,” Johnson O’Connor 
(Atlantic Monthly, February, 1934). 

(3)—“‘Descriptive Adjectives in Children’s Vocabu- 
laries,”’ Sara E. Chase (Elementary English Review, 
January, 1937). 


May I call your attention to *Ethel N. Duncan’s 
articles on (4) ‘‘Teaching Boys to Write”’ in AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD, May, 1938, October, 1938, June, 1939. 


(5)—‘Children’s Growth in the Use of Written Lan- 
guage,’ Mata V. Bear (The Elementary English 
Review, January, 1940). 

(6)—“Enjoying Compositions,’”’ Margaret K. Messick 
(The Elementary English Review, January, 1940). 


Finally, after a teacher has exposed children to rich 
experiences, developed and enlarged their vocabularies 
and inspired those same children to the nth degree, the 
fact remains, CREATIVE WRITING IS ALWAYS A 
MIRACLE. 


*I saw Miss Duncan teach last June, when I visited Girard College Philadel- 
phia; and Miss Duncan, teaching, is even more wonderful than her articles. 
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June Art Suggestions 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 


‘tee is the month in which we 
finish up on all activities in school, 
the month in which the art lessons 
can correlate by contributing posters, 
announcements and the many other 
ideas that need designs and lettering. 


Easy Alphabets (Capitals) 
(Page 31) 


This page offers one of the easiest 
sets of letters that can be made on 
squared paper. The rules that govern 
these letters have been reduced to 
the simplest form. These letters 
lend themselves to painted or cut- 
paper applications. The little sketch 
at the bottom of the page shows how 
very easy it is to space and center 
letters and lines of lettering on 
posters and announcements. 


Lower Case Letters 
(Page 30) 


These lower case letters, or small 
letters, were made to use with the 
capitals of the other page. They are 
one square narrower and a little bit 
finer than the capitals. 

The set of numerals also match 
the style of the capitals. Then there 
is an easy alphabet that can be 
made so quickly, at the bottom of 
the page. This requires only a light 
pencil sketch. The inking is done 
with a heavy lettering pen. 


Interesting Lettering 
Applications 


(Page 29) 


The small alphabets at the top 
of the page go with the small 
capitals mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph. These letters are very 
decorative and can be a design in 
themselves on greeting cards, an- 
nouncements and problems that 
require fine lettering. 

The letters at the bottom of the 
page are decorated initial letters. 
Apply this lesson to the top of a 
written composition, in conjunction 
with the making of a small booklet, 
graduation announcement, etc. They 
can be done in color or in black and 
white. Color, of course, adds a great 
deal to the beauty of the letter and 
the design. 

Use the letters offered in the 
following pages. Small borders, dots 
or designs may be added to make the 
letter elaborate. Birds, flowers, fig- 
ures and other suggestions may be 
added also. These should, however, 


relate to the story for which the 
letter is used or the special interest 
of the person for whom the decora- 
tive initial is made. 


June Calendar 
(Page 11) 


Here is another application of 
decorated lettering. In this case the 
type of letters are Old English. An 
example of this style can be found in 
any accepted book of lettering. 


Cloth Covered Blotter Corners 
(Page 34) 


This problem is not only easy to 
do but very practical, as cloth 
covered corners are strong and 
durable. Any kind of cotton cloth 
with gay flower prints will do. Use 
a good quality glue where specified. 
Use white paste or boiled flour paste 
where mentioned. 

The size of the blotter depends 
upon the space where it is to be 
placed. 


Mitzi and Mazie 
(Page 39) 


We know lots of little boys and 
girls who should read this page and 
reflect upon the lessons it teaches. 

These lessons may correlate with 
story telling about how to keep the 
house in order, protecting furniture 
and keeping one’s hands nice. 


The Little Gardeners 
(Pages 32-33) 


We are entering a period of great 
spending. Lessons in economy and 
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production are timely. One can find 
so much pleasure in making a 
garden. It offers joy in the growing 
of bright and fragrant flowers and 
in growing things to eat. Gardens 
can be laid out in attractive beds, 
and rows of vegetables and flowers 
planted, to be decorative and pleas- 
ing. 

Correlate lessons and discussions 
on gardening with this poster. Sug- 
gest lessons in flower drawing and 
painting, or problems in paper 
cutting of flowers and fruits and 
vegetables. 


June Song 
(Page 41) 


Every morning in the year is more 
pleasant for singing a bright song. 
For this month we have even a 
special June song, and it is a good- 
morning song as well. 


As we take a short vacation this 
summer, we hope every reader will 
have a pleasant summer, too. We 
hope many of the art lessons we have 
offered may find their way into 
attractive camp and vacation activi- 
ties. When you come back in the 
fall, we will have many new things 
for you to do, lessons that are 


timely, practical and beautiful. 
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INTERESTING LETTERING APPLICATION 


~ 
TB 


AN INITIAL LETTER FOR THE 
STORY ABOUT A DOLL. 
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| 
qb c d et 
| iam 
|| 
op 
° \ N O 
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‘LOWER CASE LETTERS Louise D. Tessin 


Tete 
| 
| No 


J 


| NIC 


EEE NUMERALS 


CAPITAL LETTERS ARE CALLED UPPER CASE LETTERS, AS A, = ent... ne 

SMALL LETTERS ARE CALLED LOWER CASE LETTERS, AS a.b.c.d.e, 
MAKE LOWER CASE LETTERS A LITILE NARROWER THAN THEIR CAPITALS. “fore. PAG 


NOC 
ANID 


NIA TV IIVV IT YN 


JUNE 

TT BENIN | at 
va 

| 
it 
: 
AVAN 

ee 

| 

gre 

| 
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1 EASY ALPHABETS—CAPITALS Louise D. Tessin 


ws 
TT 
SAN 


LA AL 


tit | NALA 


ALIEN 


STRIP FOR 
MARKING 


THE STRIP SHOULD BE 
A LITTLE LESS THAN % INCH WIDE TO ALLOW FOR PENCIL LINES ON 


EITHER SIDE, WHICH WILL MAKE UP FOR THE DIFFERENCE. 

MOST LETTERS ARE OF THE SAME WIDTH.VARIATIONS OR EXCEP- 
TIONS ARE NECESSARY HOWEVER TO PRODUCE MORE PLEASING 
FORMS, AS_E.F.H.1.J.L.P.R.M.W. 

W IS TWO Vs OVERLAPPED. 

SPACE BETWEEN LETTERS IN WORDS 15 LESS THAN BETWEEN 
WORDS. 

LETTERS IN WORDS SHOULD APPEAR TO BE EQUALLY DISTANT 
APART. SOME LETTERS WITH CURVED SIDES AND SLANTING PARTS 
a. ene HAVE CONSIDERABLE OPEN SPACE ABOUT THEM, ANO THEREFORE 
THE SLANT REQUIRE SPECIAL ATTENTION IN SPACING, (AvDoPQwyY) AS THEY 
LINES , MATCH ARE COMBINED WITH EACH OTHER OR WITH OTHER LETTERS. 

PAPER sTRIP HOW To cUT MANY DISTANCE BETWEEN AV, VA, AW AND WA 1S MEASURED 
TO POINTS INDICATED LETTERS OF ONE KIND BETWEEN SLANT SIDES. 

AT ONE TIME. BECAUSE SPACING BETWEEN LETTERS MUST BE 
ADJUSTED TO THE COMBINATIONS USED, IT 15 SOME- 
TIMES DIFFICULT TO CENTER WORDS OR LINES OF 
WORDS TO CHOSEN SPACES. THE EASIEST AND 
QUICKEST METHOD 1S TO LETTER THE WORD 
OR LINE OF WORDS UPON A STRIP OF SCRATCH 
PAPER. FINO THE CENTER OF THE LETTERED AREA 
BY FOLDING THE STRIP, 

DRAW A LIGHT PENCIL LINE DOWN THE CENTER 
OF THE DRAWING PAPER (POSTER). DRAW GUIDE 
LINES TO MARK THE HEIGHT OF THE LETTERS. A.B.C.D. 
MATCH FOLD IN STRIPS TO -~X. AND TRACE. 


SLANT OF 


CENTER LINE 


POSTER, 
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CLOTH COVERED BLOTTER CORNERS Louise D. Tessin 


1_ THIS SHOWS CARDBOARD GLUED 
UPON CRETONNE. 

2 - LONG MARGIN 1S GLUED OVER EDGE 
OF CARDBOARD 1 AND 2. 

3. COVER HEAVY CARDBOARD WITH 
WALL PAPER OR PLAIN PAPER. SEE 
HOW CORNERS ARE CUT AND PASTED. 

A-B-C-D. 


SPREADA 


WALL PAPER 


THIS SHOWS 4~ LAY 2 UNDER CORNER OF 
CARDBOARD AND MARGIN -XX 3 SO CARDBOARD FDGES 


GLUED OVER 
EDGE OF CARD- 
BoarRn. 


MATCH. 
5S FINISH CORNERS 
AS SHOWN-E ¢ F. 

CARDBOARD 

WALL PAPER 


PLACE IN CENTER 

OF CRETONNE.THEN 
GLUE MARGIN-XX OVER 
EDGE OF CARDBOARD. 


FINISHED 


COANER COVERING PAPER 


HEAVY CARDBOARD 
12 X18 INCHES 


UNDER SIDE OF CARDBOARD 


TURN CARDBOARD SO AS TO FINISH ALL CORNERS 
LIKE. A 
FIRST FOLD 
B~ CUT OFF SLANT SECTION 
C - OPEN UP AND CUT OFF INSIDE SECTION 
FINISHED 


CORNER D~ PASTE CORNER DOWN NEATELY. CARDBOARD 


WALL PAPER 


BEFORE GLUING EDGES OVER caRD- 
BOARD (3) CUT AS,E AND F. 


D 6- LINE UNDER SIDE OF CARDBOARD WITH 
c PAPER _ I1XI7 INCHES. IT 1S BEST TO PASTE 
CUT ON DOTTED LINES ENTIRE SURFACE OF PAPER.USE BOWLED 


7. BLOTTER SHOULD MEASURE IIXIT INCHES. CLIP OFF CORNERS BEFORE SLIPPING INTO CRETONNE CORNERS. 


STE. 


PLAIN PAPER OR 
BLOTTER WALL PAPER 


Res 


THIS IS THE FINISHED BLOTTER PAD WITH CORNERS. 


4 


AT STEP_3-,IT IS BEST TO USE BOILED FLOUR-PASTE , AND 
COVER ENTIRE SURFACE OF PAPER WHEN MOUNTING IT ON 
THE CARDBOARD. RUB BUBBLES AND WRINKLES OUT 
CAREFULLY, 
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Fun with Circles in Manuscript 


By RUTH KITTLE 


W. HAD such fun making our letters with a stroke for a back, I am 
sure that you will enjoy the new circle letters. 

Guess we will do something different first. Let us all make some um- 
brellas. Make the top of it first. Begin on the right side and go “‘up over”’ 
and down. Keep it the same on both sides for I do not like a broken um- 
brella. With this nice round top let us make the handle and then put the 
slide on last. We can make an umbrella for yourself and for your Mother 
and Daddy. Over, pull, slide. 


Here are our four new circle capital 
letters. 


Now that you make nice round tops for the umbrellas, we will make a 
ball. Begin the ball on the side just as we began the umbrella. When we 


have a nice round top for the ball we will slide ‘‘around under’”’ to make 
the bottom. 


Now write these words. Keep the 
letters close together in a word or 
‘‘word-house.”’ 


Measure your best one to see if it is as wide as it is tall. It should be as aa NIC 


wide as it is tall if it is a good ball. Let us make some funny faces in the Gisls ns 
best balls. 


Remember to start the ball or circle on its side (not on top of its head). 2 rN 
Begin all balls or circles on the right side. Make some more. The ball isan O. 


Any pupil who has trouble with 
the circle letters can be greatly 
helped if he is given some two-space 
circles, five on a line, to retrace. 


If the O is “laughing”’ he changes to a C. Begin just a little above the 
line and then swing ‘‘over round” and “‘under up”’ to the line. Now put a 


Have him begin at the right side, 


circle two or three times. 


There is one other circle letter. We will just put a slant line through the 
lower right side of an O and it isa Q. 

Then make the top halfas a guide 
and have the pupil retrace each top 
and swing “‘under up” for his own 
circle. 

Retrace and build into circles: 


Repeat this for a few lessons. 


| 
| 
| 
\ \\ 
| 
we 
| 
7 into the mouth of the C and we have a G. on the center line, and retrace each 


Grocery Store 


From the Grocery Store 


How We Get Our Milk 


By ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


a connection with the study 
of THE FARM a most worthwhile 
social studies unit on MILK was 
worked out by the first grade at 
Phillips School, Des Moines, Iowa. 
As one activity in the study the 
children decided that they would 
enjoy sharing with their parents the 
information and pleasure they were 
getting from the work. 

There were many group discus- 
sions about what should be included 
in the assembly. Different children 
told what part of the work they 
wanted the visitors to know about; 
and much listing and organizing 
followed. Excerpts from a_ steno- 
graphic report of the program shows 
some of the learnings of the study. 


Introduction 


Gerry: We have been having a 
fine time studying about MILK. 
We took several trips to learn about 
how we get milk: to a Dairy Farm, 
to the Anderson-Erickson Dairy, to 
the Flynn Dairy Barns, to a Grocery 
Store, and to see some goats. 


All of us worked together making 
this frieze which tells how we get 
our milk. Everyone in the room 
painted a part of it. Some of us 
painted these houses (pointing to 
the houses at the top of the 
frieze) where we live. The lower part 
of the picture shows how most of us 
get our milk. 


Bethene will tell how she gets the 
milk she drinks. 


BETHENE: All the milk that people 
drink comes from animals. Most 
people drink cows’ and goats’ milk. 
But in the far North it is too cold 
for cows and goats to live; so the 
Eskimo gets milk from the reindeer. 
In other places people drink camels’ 
milk. 

We get our milk from a cow which 
we own. Here is a picture I painted 
of her (showing a large easel 
painting of a black and white 
cow). Our cow stays in the pasture 
until milking time. Then my brother 
brings her up to the barn and milks 
her. He milks her every morning 


From the Milkman 
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and every night. He takes good care 
of her. He gives her hay, corn, and 
oats to eat and plenty of water to 
drink. She gives a great big bucket 
full of milk. I drink three or four 
glasses of milk every day. I will say 
“The Cow”’ by Jane Taylor: 


Thank you, pretty cow that made 
Pleasant milk to soak my bread, 
Every day and every night, 

Warm and fresh and sweet and white. 


All of us will recite a poem ‘‘The 
Cow” by Robert Louis Stevenson. 


ALL THE CHILDREN: 


The friendly cow all black and white, 
I love with all my heart: 
She gives me cream with all her 
might, 
To eat with apple-tart. 


She wanders lowing here and there, 
And yet she cannot stray, 

All in the pleasant open air, 
The pleasant light of day. 


And blown by all the winds that 
pass, 
And wet with all the showers, 
She walks among the meadow grass, 
And eats the meadow flowers. 


Margaret gets some of the milk 
she drinks from a different kind of 
animal. She will tell about it now. 


MARGARET: We get some of our 
milk from a goat. Its name is 
Nanny. Here is a painted picture of 
Nanny (showing painting). You 
can see that she has horns. We feed 
her crushed oats, corn or some other 
grain, and hay. She will eat any kind 
of hay and greens; but is especially 
fond of cabbage and sunflower seeds. 

Donald wants to tell about some 
baby goats. 


Dona .p: Ellen, our neighbor, has 
some big goats. They have five little 
baby goats. They’re all white and 
they are just about this big (show- 
ing size with his hand). 

I’ll tell you how Ellen feeds these 
little goats. She milks the big 
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goats. Then she pours the milk into 
beer bottles. When the bottles are 
full she puts nipples on them. Then 
she puts the nipple in the little 
goat’s mouth and it drinks the milk 
through it. 


Dona: The milkman brings our 
milk. In the summer he delivers it 
very early so that it will keep cool. 
In the winter he brings it after we 
are up so that it won’t freeze. He 
cerries the milk from the milk 
wagon to our house in a wire basket. 
He has butter, cream, and cottage 
cheese in his wagon so that he can 
fill orders. He writes in a book how 
much milk and cream he leaves at 
each house. In the summer he keeps 
the milk in his wagon cool with 
ice. In the winter he keeps a 
fire in the stove in his wagon to 
keep the milk from freezing. He 
goes over the same route every day 
and we can always depend upon 
him to bring the milk to our house. 
Here is a painted picture of the 
milkman and his wagon (shows 
picture). All of us will recite the 
poem, ‘‘Peterkin Grimm is Our Milk- 
man’”’ by Marguerite Gode. 

Richard will tell more about the 
milkman’s work. 


RICHARD: Early in the morning 
the milkman goes to the barn and 
gets his horse and wagon. Sometimes 
he hitches up his horse. He drives 
the horse to the dairy and gets his 
cases of milk. After he has delivered 
the milk he takes the empty bottles 
back to the dairy. The man who 
owns the dairy pays the milkman 
some money every week for his 
work. Part of the money we pay 
for milk and cream goes to pay the 
milkman. All of us will recite the 
poem, “I Wish I Were a Milkman.”’ 

When the day’s work is done the 
milkman takes his horse back to the 
barn. Bobby will tell how it is cared 
for there. 


Bossy: As soon as the horse gets 
back to the barn he is unhitched 
from the wagon. Then he goes to 


The Dairy 


his own stall. He never makes a 
mistake for each horse knows his 
own stall. When we visited the 
Flynn Stables we found out what 
good care the horses are given at 
the barns. They are fed good food 
twice a day and given plenty of 
water to drink. They have beds of 
straw on the floor of their stalls. 
They are brushed, combed, and 
washed, and have their manes cut. 
Here is a picture of Barney getting a 
hair cut (shows picture). 


ANIMAL TALK 
By Vivian G. GouLepD 


Sheep bleat, 
Horses neigh, 

Dogs bark, 
Donkeys bray. 


Pigs grunt, 
Sometimes squeal, 

If they’re hungry 
For a meal. 


Hyenas laugh, 
Cattle low, 
Kittens mew, 
(That you know!) 


Giraffes make 
No sound at all, 
Although their necks 
Are very tall! 


Wolves howl, 
Lions roar. 

Can you mention 
Any more? 


We saw Mr. Carlson shoe a horse. 
The horses have winter shoes and 
summer shoes. The winter shoes 
are heavier and have holes in which 
sharp cleats are put to keep the 
horses from slipping on the ice. 
Here is an old horseshoe which 
Mr. Carlson gave us (shows horse- 
shoe). 

The horses learn their routes 
very quickly and know at which 


houses to stop. The milkman and 
the men in the stables like the horses 
and are kind to them. All the horses 
have names. Paul is the name of one 
horse that all Des Moines children 
know. He is too old to work now, 
but he is kept at the barn and given 
good care. Each of us had a turn sit- 
ting on OLD PAUL. Joan painted 
this picture of him. 


Do.oreEs: Some dairies don’t have 
horses to deliver their milk. They 
use trucks instead of milk wagons. 
The dairy we visited —the Anderson- 
Erickson Dairy—delivers the milk 
in trucks. Joanne will tell where 
dairies get their milk. 


JOANNE: Some dairies get milk 
from cows owned by the dairy 
company. Some dairies buy milk 
from farmers who own cows. While 
we were at the dairy a truck drove 
up full of large cans of milk from the 
farm. John will read the chart which 
tells what we found out at the dairy. 
(John reads the chart.) 

The dairy we visited delivers 
milk to the grocery stores where 
some of us buy our milk. Jimmy will 
tell about our visit to the grocery 
store. 


Jimmy: At the grocery store we 
found out that the milk comes from 
the Anderson-Erickson Dairy, that 
it is kept cold in an electric ice 
box, and that it is sold for ten cents 
a quart. 


Conclusion 


GRETCHEN: We have shown you 
some of our work and told you 
how we get our milk. Now we 
would like for you to taste some of 
the butter we made at school this 
morning. As we churned we sang 
this song: 


Come, butter, come! 
Come, butter, come! 
Johnny’s at the garden gate 
Waiting for his butter-cake; 
Come, butter, come! 
Come, butter, come! 


Page 
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Sunshine and Storm 
(Good and Bad Manners) 


By MARGUERITE GODE 


. Once upon a rhyming time 


Two little bears lived together, 
One was named Sunshine (Sunny for short), 
The other was called Stormy Weather. 


. Sunny was quiet and very well-bred, 


Early to rise, he was early to bed; 
Stormy was naughty and stayed up too late, 
Often, ’twas even an hour past eight. 


. Sunny ate breakfasts of food that was right, 


Fruit juice and toast brought his soul great delight; 
Stormy would push back his food and declare, 
“IT am not hungry.” The bad little bear! 


. Knowing that sometimes confusion annoys, 


Stormy was careless in playing with toys, 


. While good little Sunny remembered to play 


In a much more respectful and courteous way. 


. Sunny and playmates had good times together, 


But nobody played with his friend, Stormy Weather. 


. Once on a rhyme time this story was true, 


I wonder which sort of a fellow are you? 
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MITZI AND MAZIE Louise D. Tessin 


Mitzi scratches up 
her mother’s furni- 
ture by carelessly , 
putting her feet on f 
the chairs. 


See how con- 
siderate Mazie 
is about pro- 
tecting the 
chairs from 
scratches. 


Mitzi bites her finger- 
nails and looks stupid 
with her finger in her 


Mazie keeps her 
hands and fingers as 
nice as possible. They 
always look lovely. 


Because Mitzi 
| Vt is careless, she 
spoils mother’s 
‘furniture and 
keeps the house 
in disorder. 


Mazie pol- 
ishes the fur- 
niture to keep 
it looking nice. 
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QuEsTION: Where could I get large wall 
pictures of the circus, farm, home and 
community subjects to aid in teaching 
my social study units? 


ANSWER: There are, no doubt, numerous concerns 
that put out attractive pictures or posters on the home 
and community interests. 

The “Creative Educational Society,’’ Mankato, 
Minn., puts out most attractive wall pictures on both 
the circus and the farm, also numerous pictures based 
on Mother Goose Rhymes, Study of Indians, Children 
of Other Lands, etc. Other publishers who deal in 
pictures of all kinds for classroom use are: Milton 
Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass.; Beckley-Cardy Co., 
Chicago; A. Flanagan, Chicago; The Plymouth Press, 
Chicago; W. H. Wheeler & Co., Chicago. 


QUESTION: What is meant by ‘“‘Inci- 
dental’ Teaching of Arithmetic? 


Answer: Of one thing we are sure, that the term 
‘incidental’? does not mean chance bits of knowledge 
and skills picked up at random out of a mass of ex- 
perience to be noted today and forgotten tomorrow. 

Any procedure in arithmetic which does not follow a 
fixed and logical order which turns aside from the 
textbook or course of study to utilize the immediate 
experiences of the children, even though it does not 
follow into an established system, would probably be 
called “incidental arithmetic.’’ The counting of the 
chairs, finding pages in a book, marking the calendar, 
would be called ‘‘incidental’’ arithmetic experiences. 
The term ‘“‘incidental,’’ we think, is a poor one, es- 
pecially as applied to such a practical, definite, useful 
subject as arithmetic. 


QuEsTION: Do you think first-grade chil- 
dren should be taught the letters of the 
alphabet? 


ANSWER: Frankly, I have never seen any harm in 
first-grade children being introduced to, and certainly 
exposed to, the letters of the alphabet through their 
reading or oral spelling, or even by seeing the letters on 
the blackboard, on blocks, in picture-alphabet books, 
on modern cut-outs, on toy typewriters and printing 
outfits and by use of a variety of means. 

It is the most natural thing in the world for a child to 
spell out words from a newspaper, magazine cover, or 
from signs, labels and story books, and to ask someone 
to pronounce them. Many children, no doubt, would 
learn to read much more readily if they were sur- 
rounded by the right sort of stimuli and freed from 
subjection to rigidly prescribed and rigidly applied 
methods which leave little place for their own native 
out-reachings and responses. The alphabet, if shown to 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted By 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly, inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD. Here you may present your problems with the assurance that 
they will receive practical and intelligent consideration. YOU are invited 
to use The CLEARING GROUND freely. 


children as it really functions in words, in one thing; 
the idly memorizing of it is quite another thing. 


QUESTION: Would you kindly give me a 
list of noted birthdays occurring in 
September that would be of interest to 
the primary child? 


ANSWER: Here are a few of September’s outstanding 
days: 


Sept. 2 (1850)—Eugene Field (Poet). 

Sept. 4 (1824)—Phoebe Cary (Poet). 

Sept. 6 (1860)—Jane Addams, founder of Hull House, 
Chicago. 

Sept. 7 (1833)—Queen Elizabeth, most famous Queen 
of England. 

Sept. 13 (1860)—-John J. Pershing, the commander of 
the American forces during the World War. 

Sept. 15 (1789)—-James Fennimore Cooper, author of 
*‘Last of the Mohicans”’ and other thrilling tales of 
early days in our country. 

Sept. 23 (63 B.C.)—-Augustus Caesar, one of the great 
emperors of ancient Rome. 

Sept. 25 (1793)—Felicia Hemans, English poet who 
wrote ‘Landing of the Pilgrims.”’ 


Other Special Days in September: Labor Day, first 


Monday in September. Constitution Day, September 
17. 


QuESTION: How would you work out a 
social study unit in an old-fashioned 
time allotment program? 


ANSWER: Very easily. In the time given on your 
program to History, Geography, Community Life or 
Social Studies, the teacher and children can build up 
interesting problems for study and do plenty of re- 
search work. In the regular reading periods they can 
work out the answers to their own problems through 
both work-type, library and recreatory reading. On 
the language period they can make speeches which 
pertain to their problems, label articles in the museum, 
give oral stories based on topics connected with social 
studies, etc. In the art period, they can work out 
industrial activities connected with the social unit. And 
in the music and physical training period, they can 
enjoy the songs and games of the country about 
which they are studying. 


QUESTION: Could you suggest any book or 
books that will help me in giving puppet 
plays with second grade children? 


ANswER: “Puppet Plays for Children,’’ Everson; 
“How to Give Puppet Plays.” 35 cents. (Beckley- 
Cardy Co., Chicago.) 
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LIGHTLY 


THIS MORN- ING AS DID A-WAKE THE |BIRD-1ES SANG ,” FOR Goop-NEss sake! Get 
} Mc THE FLOW - ERS SMILED wel SAID, HELL-O. YOU|SLEEP-Y HEAD , WHY DONT YOU KNOW, THE 
( {THE FRA-GRANT BLOS - SOMS IN THE TREES ALL |WHIS-PERED GENT-1N IN. THE BREEZE 
“AND sO. | (ROSE WITHOUT DE- LAY , AND| WASHED AND DRESSED TO GREET THE DAY. TO 
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UP , GET UP AND SEE THE SUN. ITS SUCH A LOVE-LY DAN FOR FUN GOOD 


od: < MORN: INGS BRIGHT WITH SUN-NY SKIES? COME JOIN THE BIRDS AND BUT- TER FLIES 
Ay & SLEEP- Y |HEAD COME OUT AND PLAY, FOR THIS |S SUCH A LOVE-LY DAY * 


GOOD 
y GREET THE| WORLD SO ,SWEET AND FAIR, THE , BIRDS AND SUN- SHINE Ev’ RY - WHERE GOOD 
es 


MORN ING GOOD MO TO | YOU. THE|MORN- ING 


SPARK- LING WITH IDEW. SO SANG ALL THE BIRDS IN 


JOY-FUL SWEET|TUNE , THIS WON-DER-FUL 


do 
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BUTTERFLIES Phyllis I. Britcher 


There are many, many kinds of butterflies. 
Some live on the honey they find in blossoms, 
while others live on the leaves of plants and trees. 
One is even called the cabbage butterfly because 
it is always found among cabbages. 

Butterflies lay their eggs on plant or tree 
leaves. The eggs turn into caterpillars within a 
few weeks. A caterpillar often moults five or 
six times before spinning a chrysalis. Often this 
case is made of a leaf which the caterpillar rolls 
up and fastens securely. Some species emerge 
from the chrysalis within ten days, others remain 
there for the winter. When they emerge they 
are butterflies. 

This is a Tiger Swallowtail. 


Construction 


Dark Blue or Black—Background 
Yellow—Butterfly 

Pink—Clover 

Green—Clover leaves 
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The Poetry Corner 


HAPPY DAYS 
By Vivian G. GouLED 


When school is over 
For the year, 

I always shout 
And laugh and cheer, 


But, though it sounds 
A little queer, 

I’m glad when school 
Again is here! 


APPLE TREES 


By BERTHA REYNOLDS HUDELSON 


Apple trees are gay in spring 
With waxen petals blowing, 
And dancing through the sweet, cool 
air 
Like winter’s gentle snowing. 


Apple trees are bright in fall 
With mellow fruit a-swinging, 
To fill the hearts of boys and girls 
With eager shouts and singing. 


Apple trees in summertime 
Are loveliest, I’m thinking, 

When baby birds, in hidden nests, 
Beneath warm wings are blinking! 


DID YOU KNOW? 
By Vivian G. GouLED 


There are flowers of yellow, 
And flowers of blue, 
Flowers of orange, 
And violet, too. 


There are flowers of red, 
And flowers of white; 

But never a green one 
Ever in sight! 


IN MY GARDEN 


By ADELAIDE PARKER 


What grows in my garden? 
Cabbages grow, 
Radishes, celery, 
All in a row. 


Beets, peas and carrots, 
Hills of potatoes, 

String beans and limas, 
Luscious tomatoes. 


Heads of crisp lettuce, 
Marching in rows, 

I plant in my garden, 
And everything grows! 


JUNE 
By Iva RIEBEL JuDY 


There is one day which comes in 
June— 
A patriotic day, 
To which all true Americans 
Their due respect should pay. 


Of course there are some other times, 
Like Children’s Day in June, 

When girls and boys recite at church 
And sing a happy tune. 


Then there’s the day our school lets 
out 
When we feel glad and free; 
Although when it begins again 
We’re excited as can be. 


And June fourteenth, the birthday 
comes 
Of Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Who, ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ wrote 
for us— 
Slavery’s cruelty to show. 


On June the ninth, John Howard 
Payne, 
In seventeen ninety-one, 
Was born to write our “Home Sweet 
Home’’— 
Enjoyed by everyone. 


George Stevenson—inventor——made 
The locomotive run; 
This man was born on June the 
ninth 
In seventeen eighty-one. 


But, in seventeen seventy-seven, on 
The fourteenth day of June 

The Continental Congress met 
A time quite opportune; 


And they adopted as our flag 
The Stars and Stripes; so we 
Should honor Flag Day on this date, 
Wherever we may be. 


THE BABY COW 
By Nona KEEN DurFFy 


The baby cow 
Is a tiny calf, 
His wobbly legs 
Make me laugh, laugh, laugh! 


His face is white, 
His body black, 
With spots around 
His head and back! 


He is weak 

And very wobbly, 
He’s too young 

To know me, prob’ly! 
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JUNE’S NAME 


By Iva RIEBEL Jupy 


The goddess Juno and Junius 
Vied with each other for 

The name of our bright sunny June; 
And both we do abhor. 


Juno was Jupiter’s jealous wife— 
A beauty, we are told; 
She drove a chariot by peacocks 
drawn 
Strutting along so bold. 


And Junius was a haughty man 
Who thought just of himself; 

He had no sweetness, modesty— 
No doubt he had some pelf. 


This is about all that we know; 
I am sure we do not care 
Which one of these June was named 
for 
Junius or Juno fair. 


But, June with sunshine, birds and 
flowers 
And firm green grassy sod, 
Is all so wonderful, let’s say, 
‘*JUNE is the gift of God.”’ 


VACATION TIME 
By Ciara G. CorRNELL 


The outdoor world’s been busy 
Getting ready for the day 

When all the schools declare it’s time 
For boys and girls to play. 


The sand along the wave-washed 
shore 
Is smoothed for scoop and pail; 
The water cries, ‘‘Come in and swim, 
If you’ve no boat to sail.”’ 


The woods provide a picnic place, 
Where all can cook and play; 

The farms invite the boys and girls 
To come to them and stay. 


The children go, some here, some 
there, 
And while they’re having fun, 
They’re learning lessons not in 
books, 
Of use to every one. 


A SPELLING QUESTION 
By Vivian G. GouLepD 


If the animal Gnu 
Could ask the Gnat, 
‘‘Why do you spell 
Your name like that?”’ 


I think the Gnat 
Would tell the Gnu, 

“I was going to ask 
The same of you!”’ 
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Hairy Woodpecker Meets 
a Stranger 


By MAE NORTON MORRIS 


Hairy Woodpecker 
had never heard the verse which 
says: 
‘The world is so full 
Of a number of things 
I’m sure we should all 
Be as happy as kings.”’ 


But Hairy felt that way about it for 
he had discovered many wonderful 
things in the meadow and orchard 
where there were squirrels and 
muskrats, birds and bees, trees and 
flowers, moths and butterflies, frogs 
and salamanders, fishes and turtles, 
and insects—millions and millions 
of insects. Hairy thought that he 
had seen them all, and then, one 
morning he discovered a creature so 
strange that he could not believe his 
eyes. It wasn’t an animal for it had 
six legs; it wasn’t a bird although it 
had wings. It was four inches long 
and that was twice as long as any 
grasshopper he had ever seen and 
so he decided that it wasn’t an 
insect. Hairy Woodpecker had never 
heard of dragons or he might have 
thought that it was a small green 
dragon. 

Thestrangecreaturestoodonanoak 
leaf. Its two front legs were clasped 
together and raised in front of its 
funny triangular face; these legs 
had rough, filelike edges which made 
them look like claws. Its long, 
gauzy wings were pale green and 
folded neatly upon its back and its 
antenne looked like wicked little 
horns. 

Hairy alighted on a branch of the 
oak tree which was as near as he 
dared to venture. The thing didn’t 
move. It seemed to be waiting for 
something to happen. Hairy waited, 
too; he waited until he became very 
tired of keeping so still and he 
moved a little along the branch. 
Then, suddenly something did hap- 
pen. The terrible thing turned its 
funny face around and looked at 
Hairy with its black, beady eyes 
which bulged and stared in a most 
terrifying manner. Hairy was fright- 
ened. He flew to another branch 
and the thing turned its head around 
the other way to see where Hairy 
had gone. 

‘‘What are you staring at?”’ asked 
Hairy. 

you, of course,” said a tiny 
voice. 

“Who are you and what do you 
want?” asked Hairy. 


“I want something to eat,” said 
the squeaky voice. ‘“‘I must have 
something to eat but I am afraid 
you are a little too large!”’ 

‘““My stars!’ said Hairy Wood- 
pecker. ‘“‘Were you really thinking 
of eating me?” 


The creature scratched its head 
with one clawlike foot. ‘‘Don’t be 
frightened,”’ it said, ‘“‘you really are 
too large.”’ 

“I’m glad of that,’ said Hairy. 
“But tell me who you are?”’ 

“I’m sometimes called Devil- 
horse,’’ said the voice, ‘‘and some- 
times, Camel-cricket, but my cor- 
rect name is Mantis—I’m a praying 
mantis.”’ 

‘““Why are you called that?”’ asked 
Hairy. 

“‘Because I’m supposed to be 
saying my prayers when my front 
legs are clasped together,”’ said the 
mantis, ‘‘but I’m not praying at all; 
I’m only waiting for some insect to 
come within my reach.” Hairy 
thought that he heard a tiny, mock- 
ing laugh. 

“You are a terrible creature!” 
said Hairy, who couldn’t help saying 
iC. 

The mantis flew up to the branch 
where Hairy was clinging and Hairy 
fluttered and flew to a still. higher 
branch. 

“Don’t be a coward,” said the 
praying mantis. “I only eat insects. 
I help the farmer as much as the 
birds help him, for I eat insects that 
would destroy his garden, and in- 
sects that would eat the leaves of the 
trees, and beetles, big and little, that 
would bore holes in his trees. I tell 
you I’m a very useful creature.”’ 

try to believe said Hairy. 
“But tell me, Praying Mantis, are 
you an insect yourself?”’ 

““Yes,”’ answered the mantis. “I 
suppose I am.”’ 
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“I didn’t know that insects could 
turn their heads around as you do,”’ 
said Hairy. 

‘“‘Most of them can’t, but it is a 
great help when you are always 
looking for something to eat.’’ Then 
the mantis spread her wings as if 
she were going to fly, but she gave 
a big jump and landed on the 
ground. At once she struck at some- 
thing with her front feet and Hairy 
saw that she had caught a grass- 
hopper. Holding the grasshopper 
tightly the giant insect proceeded to 
eat it with great relish. After the 
meal was over the mantis washed 
her face very carefully and was 
about to fly away when Hairy asked, 
you make a nest?” 

““Yes,’’ she answered, “‘but not 
the kind you make.”’ 

‘Tell me about it, please,’’ said 
Hairy, whowas becoming quite brave. 

“Well,” said the mantis, ‘“‘to 
begin with I lay my eggs upon the 
twig of a tree. These tiny eggs are 
laid in masses and glued to the twig 
with a brown paste which I always 
carry with me. As this paste dries it 
hardens and protects the eggs. When 
the little ones come out of their 
eggs they are no larger than mos- 
quitoes but they look just like me. 
At once they begin to jump about 
with their front legs ready to strike. 
They are always hungry. We all 
have terrible appetites,”’ sighed Mrs. 
Mantis. 

“What do baby mantes eat?” 
asked Hairy. 

“They eat tiny flies. As they grow 
larger they eat larger insects and 
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they keep on eating and eating and 
eating and growing and growing and 
growing, until they are four or five 
inches long.” 

“It is a funny world,” said Hairy. 

‘“‘Why do you say that?” asked 
the mantis. 

‘‘Because I know some insects 
that never eat, in fact they have no 
mouths.”’ 


‘“‘Now I know you are trying to 
fool me,’’ said the mantis. 

“It is the truth,” said Hairy. 
‘“Mayflies never eat.” 

‘“‘Well,”’ said the praying mantis, 
“that is no business of mine—if the 
silly things don’t know enough to 
eat, that is their own fault!’ And 
Mrs. Mantis spread her green wings 
and flew away. 
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Hairy watched her disappear 
among the trees. Then he said to 
himself, “‘What a meal she would 
make for the great crested fly- 
catcher,’”’ and away he flew across 
the meadow, for he had suddenly 
remembered that there were four 
baby woodpeckers in the hollow 
tree and they, too, were waiting for 
their dinner. 


Black Mischief 


By GARALD LAGARD 


i. WAS a day of early summer 
and even the clouds were lazy. They 
drifted slowly before a light breeze 
and piled up into masses which the 
bright afternoon sun turned into 
white fluff. Patsy and David lay at 
the base of their favorite tall pine 
tree and were much too satisfied 
with life to have much to say. Gene 
idly pitched small stones at nothing 
in particular. 

High in the sky above the pine 
tree a bird wheeled slowly, then came 
lower, beating his wings and scold- 
ing harshly. He seemed in a great 
rage over the presence of the three 
people at the base of the pine. Gene 
became attentive to the great fuss. 
He peered up at the bird in surprise. 

‘‘Well,’’ he said “‘here’s a crow. 
He is a newcomer to the mountains. 
There must be a nest up in the pine. 
Quiet, you black rascal!’ he cried at 
the crow. ‘‘Don’t be so bossy.”’ 

The crow lit on a limb and cocked 
his head and peered down. He 
opened his mouth and gave a defiant 
“caw.’”’ Then he disappeared from 
sight. 

David yawned. “I thought crows 
stayed near farms,” he said, ‘“‘so 
they could have corn and eggs and 
little chickens to eat.”’ 

“You are quite apt to find crows 
almost anywhere,’’ Gene - said. 
‘They do stay pretty close to civiliza- 
tion, as a rule, but here is one to 
prove the black rascals travel about. 
There is probably a crow family 
being raised here in the pine.” 

“What can they find to eat,” 
Patsy asked, ‘‘so far from farm- 
yards?”’ 

“Crows are great thieves,’’ "Gene 
replied. ‘‘But all their food is not 
taken at the expense of the farmers. 
They do eat corn. And they will kill 
small chickens and birds when other 
food is scarce. But in the time of 
year when insects are plentiful these 
make up a great part of the crow’s 
diet.” 

‘“‘Harmful insects?’”’ asked Patsy. 


“Yes, indeed,’ Gene _ replied. 
“Some of the worst pests the 
farmers have to fight—-wireworms, 
cutworms, grasshoppers, May 
beetles and white grubs. And a crow 
has such a hearty appetite that he 
will eat a tremendous number of 
these insects every day. When the 
baby crows are still in their nests, 
and growing fast, they need about 
ten ounces of food a day. Let’s 
figure out how many grasshoppers 
it would take to feed four nestlings 
and two parent birds during the 
three weeks it takes for the babies 
to feather out and so shift for them- 
selves.”’ 


‘How much does a grasshopper 
weigh?”’ Patsy asked. 

‘‘How many ounces a day will the 
parents eat?’’ asked David. 


‘*Just a minute,’’ Gene said, and 
he put down figures upon a scrap of 
paper. ‘‘Let’s say that half the food 
of the crows consists of grasshop- 
pers. That’s fair enough.’’ At last he 
raised his head and said, ‘‘Whew! 
Our crow family has eaten 45,675 
grasshoppers! I gave the grown 
crows five ounces apiece, and fig- 
ured 87 grasshoppers to the ounce. 
And if you add to that a few thou- 
sand May beetles, and the other 
pests in season, you can see how the 
crow could be honestly called the 
farmer’s friend.”’ 

“T’ve seen flocks of crows,’’ said 
David. “I don’t see how even one 
grasshopper could escape, when all 
those crows get together for dinner.” 


Gene laughed. ‘‘Crows are awfully 
clannish. In winter most of the crow 
population of North America gathers 
together in rather small areas. One 
of these is near where the Ohio 
River enters the Mississippi. Another 
is in the lower Delaware Valley. And 
there are crow roosts in Oklahoma, 
and on the west coast near the 
Columbia River.’’ 


‘“‘What do they all find to eat?” 
Patsy asked. 


“‘Well,’’ Gene answered, “in the 
East, during January and February, 
it becomes a bitter struggle for the 
poor birds to remain alive until 
spring. It is then the birds need all 
the courage and shrewdness they 
have. And it is then that they earn 
their reputations as thieves. They 
will take eggs and poultry, or any- 
thing else about a farmyard that 
they can eat. For the insects are 
gone, and even though the crows 
find much waste grain in the corn- 
fields from the fall harvest, they are 
still hungry most of the time. 

“Of course,” Gene continued, 
“crows are harmful in such great 
numbers. They will often strip fruit 
trees, and pull up the green corn 
sprouts as soon as they appear 
above the ground. When this hap- 
pens the farmer must take some 
means to rid himself of the birds. A 
few crows are killed by poisoning on 
the fruit of one or two trees, and the 
others soon grow wise and leave the 
neighborhood. But scarecrows are 
of little use; I’ve seen these fig- 
ures covered with crows, looking 
about over the cornfield for any- 
body who might be really dangerous, 
before they begin their feast upon 
the green corrm.”’ 

“They must be awfully smart,” 
David said. 

“They are. And a crow has a 
streak of mischief about him which 
makes him one of the most amusing 
pets you could have. He can even be 
taught to speak a few words. In 
fact, crows are almost human in 
many ways.” 

“Oh,”’ Patsy cried, ‘“‘will a crow 
talk just like a parrot?” 

Gene shook his head. ‘‘Not so 
well. More patience is needed to 
teach a crow to speak. But it’s not 
necessary to split his tongue, as 
many people believe. A_ talking 
crow will mix words up with all 
sorts of ridiculous sounds. And he 
is the greatest tease you ever saw. I 
heard of one who would always put 
his head into an empty can when he 
spoke, so the sound would seem 
four times as loud and would echo 
all over the place. He always acted 
delighted that he could make such a 
loud outcry.” 
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David laughed delightedly. “It 
would be fun to have a pet crow.”’ 

“Well,” Gene said doubtfully, 
“they are a bit of trouble some- 
times. Some of them insist upon 
pulling up all the plants in the 
garden. They are great practical 
jokers. I read of one who found it 
great fun to pull all the clothespins 
from a line of washing, then hide 
them where they couldn’t be found. 
Another crow refused to allow a 
certain plant to grow. He would 
pull it up just as fast as his owner 
would replant it.” 

‘“‘He is a mischief-maker,” Patsy 
said laughingly. ‘‘But I like him.” 


‘“‘Maybe he is a rascal,’ Gene 
said, “‘but you can find a great deal 
to admire and respect in the crow. 
And his mischief is sometimes so 
amusing that he can be forgiven.” 

Patsy sprang up and said, “It’s 
almost time for dinner. We must be 
getting back to the cabin.”’ 

Gene and David followed her 
away from the tall pine. She looked 
back, and saw the crow hopping 
from limb to limb, as he worked his 
way toward the ground. At last he 
fluttered to the spot where the three 
had lain a few minutes before. He 
cocked his head curiously. 
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‘‘What in the world is he doing?” 
Patsy asked. 

“Oh, he’s just curious,” Gene 
replied easily. Then he clapped his 
hand to his shirt pocket. “‘My 
pencil!’’ he said. And he ran shout- 
ing for the base of the pine tree. 
And the crow flapped his wings and 
rose into the air. 

robber!’’ Gene shouted. 
“Drop my silver pencil!’’ 

But the crow was too wise to open 
his mouth to caw in reply. If he had 
he would have dropped the pencil, 
and that was the very thing he 
didn’t intend to do. 


The Finny Folk 


By ALLEN 


"ten river had a miniature 
forest of water plants in quiet bays 
and inlets. Among the branches of 
this under-water world, hungry bugs 
like miniature rowboats with three 
pairs of legs instead of oars searched 
busily for bits of food. 

Baby sunfish, fleeing for their 
lives, would leap from danger in a 
golden spray. In warm weather, 
minnows by the millions hunted 
through the branches, and were 
hunted by the young of larger fish. 
And these small fry were in their 
turn hunted by still larger fish, and 
hid among the under-water plants 
from fish too large to follow. This 
world of finny folk was a savage one. 
But though hundreds of millions of 
young fish were devoured by canni- 
bal neighbor clans, other hundreds 
of millions escaped—to grow and be 
caught, at last, by still larger foes. 

When the little brown or yellow 
sunfish with black ear flaps made 
their way upstream to the High- 
lands, the orange-bellied males drove 
away intruders while their mates 
anchored ribbons of egg masses to 
stones and water plants. 

Small spring herring, swimming 
in from the sea each April, spawned 
in the shallow headwaters of the 
river. Fanning out nests in the gravel 
of the stream bed with their tails, 
they left eggs that hatched into 
lively young herring which fed 
many an infant bass or salmon. 
Some of these inchling herring were 
pursued by savage bluefish young- 
sters that drove them clear out of 
water to the sandy shore. But many 
herring lived, to hunt infant crabs 
and oysters in their turn. 

The salmon, whose young were to 
pursue the herring, also swam up- 
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stream from the sea in April, paus- 
ing for neither food nor rest along 
the way. Leaping falls and riffles, 
these ruddy big fish laid their quar- 
ter-inch eggs by thousands; and 
after long months, the young 
hatched and grew to show the 
vermilion spots and dark bars 
of salmon parr. These tribal mark- 
ings they wore till their third 
spring, when they turned to shining 
silver, and as smolts swam back 
downstream to ocean salt. 


GRATEFUL 
By Vivian G. GOuLED 


I’m really very grateful 
For the blessings in my home, 
For all the stars, the sun, the moon, 
The sea with briny foam. 


I’m really very grateful 
For the birds up in the sky, 
For grass, and flowers, rain and 
snow, 
For clouds that drift on high. 


I’m really very grateful 
I can laugh and hear and see. 
I’m grateful for just everything,— 
As grateful as can be! 


One great danger they had first to 
meet. Each winter the ice that 
formed in the rapids was a sort of 
slush, a water-logged substance that 
would not float; and any fish 
caught in this ‘“anchor-ice’’ was 
helpless. 

A small frostfish that was cousin 
to the cod appeared each year after 
the frosts set in, these tomcod 
ascending the river beyond tide- 


water and spawning in early winter 
—unless they got caught in the eel 
grass alongshore. 

Silvery catfish with spiny ‘‘whisk- 
ers” left their eggs in clear, clean 
water, and their young emerged as 
lively as small tadpoles; while down 
on the river bottom, mullet suckers 
move lazily about, rooting at the 
gravel for mollusks. 

The tiny crabs, watched by 
hungry fish and turtles and brown 
water snakes, hid beneath the peb- 
bles, or scurried here and there for 
food. Beside them, polliwogs sculled 
along, to lose their tails and live 
their froggy lives, and when winter 
came, bury themselves in soft mud 
in the river bottom, not even 
breathing till spring came again. 

Drawn by a fondness for fish din- 
ners, slender-footed mink looped 
along the muddy banks in warm 
brown fur, darting into the rapids 
where they cornered fish hiding 
under rocks, though they could not 
run them down by swimming, as 
otters do. 


Mergansers took their toll of fish, 
their sleek, oily feathers keeping 
them warm even in icy weather. 
And wildcats watched along the 
banks, clapping swift claws into the 
unwary fish. 

The river furnished food for even 
black bears, which waded into the 
tributary brooks in spring, stamped- 
ing young fish into pockets in the 
banks where they could scoop them 
out and eat them high and dry. 
Raccoons reached in their furry 
arms for shellfish, and crested king- 
fishers launched themselves like 
feathered spears when they spied 
finny shadows in the water. The 
otters came only for their needs, 
and even with all these natural foes 
the fish had a sporting chance. It 
was to be left to man to make whole- 
sale slaughter of the river’s riches 
and all but end the saga of fine food 
fish like bass and shad. 
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The Story of the Little Frogs 


By GRACE K. PRATT 


O NE nice warm spring day Mrs. 
Frog decided to lay her eggs. So she 
hopped into the water and swam 
around looking for a good place. 
She found one place, but the water 
was very deep and so she swam on. 
Then she found another place, but 
it was so shallow there was hardly 
any water. At last she found a place 
where the water was not too deep 
and not so shallow that it would 
soon dry up. The sun beat down on 
it soft and warm and it was just a 
lovely place, so Mrs. Frog laid her 
eggs and then she swam away. 

The eggs were like little round 
balls of white jelly all stuck together. 
In the middle of each little ball of 


The 


By I. DYER KUENSTLER 


jelly was a tiny, tiny round black 
ball with a tiny bit of white on the 
underside. The eggs lay there for 
a few days and then one day, when 
it was fine and warm, the little tiny 
black spots uncurled and began to 
wiggle. They wiggled and wiggled, 
until they wiggled right out of the 
little jelly eggs. They were little 
flat black things, longer than they 
were wide, and they didn’t move 
very much. 

But they grew and in several 
days, if you had looked at them, you 
would have seen that they were 
round and flat with little straight 
tails and with small feathery things 
sticking out of each side. These were 


be 
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A tiny bird with bold, loud song, 


Slender beak and roundish wing, 
Tail erect, and mottled coat, 
Can you name this tiny thing? 


Builds in a crevice of a log, 
A nest of moss, all feather lined. 
Six speckled eggs of creamy white, 
What a dainty thing to find. 


A loud continued swelling song 
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gills and they breathed through 
them instead of through their noses. 
These little creatures are known as 
tadpoles. Each tadpole had two 
little eyes with which to see, anda 
little mouth with which to eat. 

Then they began to swim and 
swim and they swam all around. 
Soon they didn’t have their little 
feathery gills sticking out any more 
and they felt like quite big tadpoles. 
The tadpoles swam all around and 
ate and ate and grew and grew and 
grew. 

One day two little things grew 
out of the back part of their bodies 
and these developed into two tiny 
back legs. Then later two little 
things grew out of the front of their 
bodies and these were front legs. 
Later on they lost their little tails 
and then they weren’t tadpoles any 
more, but they went hop, hop, hop, 
hop, and they were little frogs. 


Fill in bird’s name. 


To Cotor Birp—Use 


paints orcrayons. The breast 


Bubbles from its mottled throat; 
However can you sing so long 
Tiny bird with brownish coat? 


is a light cream color. The 
rest of the bird is a light 
brown. Beak and feet can 
be yellow. Color the grass 
and the leaves green. 


(The Wren) 
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THE KANGAROO 


This is the head of a Kangaroo. 
Australia is his home. 

You see him in a circus or a zoo. 
His ears are big and flaring. 
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Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


C 


The front feet of a Kangaroo seem weak and 
small. 


The hind feet are long and strong with big 
claws. 


The Kangaroo fights with his hind feet. 
He can kick like a horse. 


The Kangaroo’s tail is long and heavy. 
(t is almost like another les. 

The tail supports him when he stands. 
it balances him when he leaps. 


Mother Kangaroo has a pouch. 
There she carries her babies. 
She takes good care of them. 

A baby Kangaroo is called a joey. 
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Ebenezer Dreams 


Again 
By MARGUERITE GODE 


Queer Ebenezer Cottontail 
Once dreamed he was so small. 

To folks without a microscope 
He wasn’t there at all. 

Young grass blades suddenly became 
A mammoth forest green, 

While wee toadstool umbrellas 
Were the largest he had seen. 

The ant hill as he viewed it 
Seemed to lean against the sky, 

While giant ants all duty bound 
Rushed helter-skelter by. 
He passed some soldiers brave who chose 
To guard their queen from harm, 
And others, trained as nursemaid help, 
Kept larve children warm. 

He spied the milkman drawing milk 
From aphis cows that fed 

Upon the tender leafy stalks 
Within a garden bed. 

And other workers tried their strength 
On bundles twice their size, 

And carried them away with ease 
To bunnie’s great surprise. 

A young ant stopped to comb her hair, 
Two old ants talked together, 

Their conversation might have been 
An argument on weather. 

So small and insignificant 
Did Ebenezer seem, 

He was delighted to awake 
And find it all a dream. 


And now— 


How do ants talk together? 

What do ants eat? 

Who are the drones? 

How do ants comb their hair? 
How do ants wash their feet? 
How many legs do ants have? 
How old does an ant live to be? 
Do ants ever engage in battles? 
Where do ants go in cold weather? 
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A Picnic on the Hill 


By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


i. June day Mrs. Goose 
baked a batch of lovely cookies with 
raisins in them. When she finished, 
she sat on her little porch, with her 
apron on, and saw what a shining 
day it was. “I believe I'll take a 
walk over to Old Lady Owl’s house,”’ 
she thought. “‘I’ll go the long way, 
on the little path through the woods. 
Mrs. Owl just loves these cookies. I'll 
carry her six in my little basket. I 
promised her that the next time I 
baked I’d take her some.” 

So Mrs. Goose put on her floppy 
summer hat and started along, with 
the basket over her wing, feeling 
very happy and generous. 

She walked on  Animaltown 
Avenue, saying, ‘“‘How do you do?” 
to her friends, whether they saw her 
or not. Soon she came to the little 
path that led through the Wild 
Woods. It was flecked with sun and 
shadow. She was very glad that she 
had chosen to go the long way this 
beautiful afternoon. 

After a while Mrs. Goose began to 
feel quite hungry. She thought of 
the cookies in her basket. 

‘‘But it would never do to eat one 
of them, when they are a present for 
Old Lady Owl,” she told herself. 
‘**That is, unless I can think of a very 
good reason.”’ She walked along, and 
thought, and felt hungry, and after a 
while she said: “‘I have thought of a 
very good reason. I will eat some of 
them because there are so many. 
Even with one gobbled up, there 
will still be five.” 

So Mrs. Goose munched the cooky 
happily. It was really delicious. Mr. 
Pig had given her the recipe, and his 
Aunt Pig (who was a wonderful 
cook) had given it to him. 

But after she had eaten the cooky 
Mrs. Goose still felt hungry. 

“Well, I certainly mustn’t eat 
another one unless I can think of a 
very, very good reason,” she told 
herself. She looked into the basket, 
and then she thought: ‘“‘Why, the 
reason is very clear! I ate the first 
one because I had so many—and I 
shall eat a second because, even with 
that gone, there will still be enough. 


Mrs. Goose walked along happily 


Four is a nice number for a little 
present.”’ 


So Mrs. Goose ate the second 
cooky. 


She felt quite satisfied for a while; 
then, after scrambling up a steep 
hill and resting by a little brook, she 
was suddenly so empty again that 
she bent over and took a sniff of the 
four cookies still in the basket. 


“I need a very, very, very good 
reason this time,”’ she sighed to her- 
self. But, even as she was saying it, 
she was beginning on a third cooky. 
“I am eating this one just because I 
need it,’ she said. “I feel quite 
faint, really I do.’’ She shut her eyes 
and munched. 


Now Mrs. Goose knew perfectly 
well that what she had said to her- 
self was not true, and she felt a little 
ashamed, really. But not ashamed 
enough to stop eating cookies. 

“I have eaten three, I might as 
well eat four,’’ she told herself. ‘‘That 
seems reason enough.” 


After she had finished the fourth 
cooky Mrs. Goose looked into her 
basket. She stared hard, with her 
bright black eyes. ‘‘Two look very 
funny,” she said. ‘‘Very funny! Not 
enough, really, for a present. So I’d 
better eat them up, in one big gobble, 
so as not to seem skimpy. I couldn’t 
take Old Lady Owl just two cookies, 
now, could I? So, of course, I had 
better finish them up!”’ 
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So she ate the last two cookies; 
and then the basket was empty. 

Mrs. Goose trudged along, carry- 
ing the basket, and feeling a little 
confused and quite silly. ‘“‘But,’’ she 
kept saying to herself, “I had a 
good reason for every cooky I ate. 
Really, I did!” 

She came to Old Lady Owl’s house. 
The door was open; her friend stood 
looking out. 

‘‘Why, come in, Mrs. Goose,’”’ she 
said, as soon as she saw her guest. 
“‘Ah, you have a basket. Have you 
been picking berries?” 

no,’’ said Mrs. Goose, smil- 
ing rather foolishly. ‘‘Oh, no, no, no.”’ 

Mrs. Owl thought that Mrs. 
Goose had said ‘‘No”’ a good many 
times. She suspected that something 
was up. Then she noticed some little 
things, with her sharp bird eyes. 

‘“‘Why—there are some cooky 
crumbs on the bottom of the 
basket!”’ she said. ‘‘So I guess you’ve 
been on a picnic; now, haven’t you?”’ 

“Oh, no,”’ said Mrs. Goose again, 
opening her bill wide, and giving 
loud, queer laughter. “‘No. No. I 
wouldn’t want to go on a picnic 
alone, now, would I?” She stood 
there, laughing and feeling foolish, 
and wondering what to do, and then 
something that Old Lady Owl had 
said gave her an idea. “But how 
about going on a picnic with me?”’ 
she asked. ‘‘We’ll go home, first, and 
get the rest of the cookies. There are 
a lot left.” 

“‘Left—from what?” asked Old 
Lady Owl, quickly. 

‘‘Oh—from six,” said Mrs. Goose, 
not explaining, and hurrying on 


with her talk, because she was 
afraid she had put her foot into it. 


Mrs. Owl stood looking out 
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“Come home with me—and get 
them—and we’ll go up on the hill 
behind my house. It is such a lovely 
June day!’ and Mrs. Goose laughed 
very, very loud indeed, just as 
though a lovely June day was funny. 

Old Lady Owl gave her a quick, 
wide-eyed look. ‘‘There is some- 
thing queer about this,”’ she thought. 
But she rather liked the idea of a 
sudden picnic. Those crumbs in the 
basket had looked buttery and 
sugary and good. Mrs. Goose did 
make wonderful cookies. ‘‘Why, yes, 
I’ll come,”’ said Old Lady Owl, not 
even stopping to put on a hat. She 
just shut her door, and walked away 
with Mrs. Goose, and they carried 
the basket between them. 

Soon they came to Mrs. Goose’s 
little funny house on Feather Lane. 
There they put more cookies in the 
basket (there were about a dozen of 
them), and filled a pitcher with cold 
tea. They climbed the hill, and sat 
down among the fresh green grass 
and daisies. 

“What delicious-looking cookies,”’ 
said Old Lady Owl, when Mrs. 
Goose passed them. She took one 
and held it, waiting for Mrs. Goose 
to have one, too.”’ 

But after a little while she noticed 
that Mrs. Goose was just sitting 
there, looking at the view. 

‘“‘Why, aren’t you going to have a 
cooky?” asked Mrs. Owl. 

Mrs. Goose gulped. ‘‘Thank you,” 
she said. ‘‘I don’t believe I care for 
any.”’ 

why not?” 

“Oh, I just don’t feel very 
hungry,’” Mrs. Goose shifted her 
position nervously. ‘‘I feel quite— 
full, really, I do.”’ 
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**1 don’t feel hungry,’’ said Mrs. Goose 


“But I can’t understand,” said 
Mrs. Owl, taking another cooky. 
“You say, ‘Let’s go on a picnic.’ 
And now, you don’t eat!”’ 

I’ll leave the eating to you,” 
said Mrs. Goose, laughing nervously. 
“But Dll drink.’”’ And she poured 
out cold tea for her guest, and some 
for herself. 

Mrs. Owl ate four cookies. ‘‘Well,”’ 
she said, ‘‘this has been very pleas- 
ant. And I am glad to see that you 
still have a good many cookies left 
in the basket.”’ 

“Oh, but you must take them 
home with you,’ beamed Mrs. 
Goose. ‘‘Here, I’ll wrap them in this 
paper napkin!”’ 

‘How generous you are,” said 
Old Lady Owl. ‘‘I believe you would 


give me a// your cookies.” 

“Oh, not all of them,”’ said Mrs. 
Goose, laughing queer laughter 
again. But she didn’t explain; and 
Old Lady Owl went home feeling 
that it had been, after all, a rather 
funny picnic. 

“There was something the mat- 
ter with her,’ she told herself. 
don’t know what!”’ Then she hap- 
pened to think of the crumbs in the 
basket. “I wonder,’ she said to her- 
self, “if she was bringing me—and 
then,—did that—’’ She laughed, a 
little. ‘“‘It would be just like her,’’said 
Old Lady Owl to nobody at all. 

Of course she had thought it all 
out for herself. But, then, Old Lady 
Owl belonged to a very wise family 
of birds. 


Tilly Turtle Takes a Trip 


By EDITH JO THORSON 


M iss TILLY TuRTLE opened her 
eyes one spring morning and de- 
cided it would be a perfectly lovely 
day. Never before had the grass 
looked so green, the sky so blue, or 
the clouds so soft and white. 

Yes, this would be just the day to 
make that visit she had planned on 
so long. Cousin Tessie Tortoise and 
her family lived some distance away; 
in fact she lived on the second hill, 
and to Tilly Turtle, who travels very 
slowly, that would be quite a trip. 

After a light breakfast of green 
leaves, she started out. A meadow 
lark, perched on a fence post, sent 
out a joyous burst of melody, but 
bird-songs never received much at- 
tention from Tilly, and she scarcely 


noticed the beautiful spring flowers, 
so intent was she on not losing her 
way. 

The sun was high when she at last 
came in sight of Cousin Tessie Tor- 
toise’s home. The family, all sunning 
on a warm bank, was very much 
surprised when Tilly Turtle, quietly 
coming up the path, said: 

“Good morning, everyone,’’ be- 
fore anyone noticed her. 

After a nice long visit she said 
that she really must get started 
home for she had a long trip before 
her. 

When but halfway home she 
noticed the clouds, that had looked 
so white all day, had gradually 
drifted away and a small dark cloud 


now covered the sun. But clouds 
never bothered Tilly for she was 
always prepared for any kind of 
weather. 

It became darker and in a very 
little while the spring shower fell 
from the dark cloud overhead. The 
birds flew to the trees and rabbits 
and other small animals sought 
shelter under the bushes or in their 
burrows. But not Tilly Turtle. And 
she never has to bother with an 
umbrella or raincoat either for she 
always has her shelter with her. 
Whenever a shower overtakes her, 
she just draws her head, tail and 
feet inside her shell until the rain is 
over. 

When the sun burst through the 
clouds and sparkled like diamonds 
on every leaf and blade of grass. 
Miss Tilly Turtle came out of her 
shell, and keeping slowly but surely 
on her way, was soon safe at home, 
none the worse for her spring bath. 
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We don’t want you to go, that is why we are here 


Brownie Keepwatchee 


Says Good-Bye 


By SYLVIA 


‘hee sun, early that June 
morning, couldn’t decide whether 
to get up or not. He had been 
shining with all his might every 
day for over a week now, and he felt 
as if he’d like to pull a nice gray 
cloud over his face and take a long 
nap. Just for fun, though, he thought 
he’d take a peek and see what was 
doing in the forest. He stuck part 
of his head and one eye over the tip 
of the hill and looked around lazily. 
Goodness, what was that he saw? 
Deciding that he needed two eyes, 
the better to view this strange sight, 
he pulled himself up until he could 
get a perfect view of the forest. 
Well, well, his nap would have to 
wait another day. Things which he 
did not want to miss were taking 
place over in Brownie Keepwatchee’s 
fir tree. What was it all about? 

Over in the fir tree things were 
indeed at sixes and sevens. Brooms, 
mops, pails of water, dusters and 
carpetsweepers were lying here and 
there, and in the midst of it all stood 
Brownie Keepwatchee, the tears 
streaming down his little brown 
cheeks so fast that he couldn’t see 
to do another bit of work. Fairy 
Stepsoftly stood on a branch near 
by and tried to look cheerful. 

“But I don’t see why you have to 
decide to go right now,” she argued, 
swallowing a big lump in her throat. 

Brownie Keepwatchee had to 
swallow four extra large lumps 
before he could answer her. “If I 
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don’t go now,” he explained, “I'll 
never go. I like it here, you know. 
It’s just that—it’s just—’”’ he couldn’t 
go on. 

“Just what?” Fairy Stepsoftly 
urged him on. 

“It’s just that my work is done 
here, and so I think that I had 
better move to some other place. 
King Noz thinks so, too,” he added. 

Fairy Stepsoftly looked surprised. 
‘*King Noz thinks so?” she repeated. 
“T thought that he wanted you to 
stay here forever and ever.”’ 

Brownie Keepwatchee shook his 
head. ‘‘No,”’ he said slowly. “‘And 
so that’s why I’m cleaning house, 
you see. I want it to be clean for 
whoever comes in here next.’”’ He 
grabbed a broom quickly and started 
to sweep a floor that was already 
shining like a mirror, it had been 
swept so many times. Fairy Step- 
softly picked up a duster and started 
to work. 

“What are you doing?” asked 
Brownie Keepwatchee through his 
tears. 

“‘Dusting,”’ answered Fairy Step- 
softly, sniffing slightly. 

“That’s the cake you made for 
my dinner,”’ said the little brownie, 
“and it won’t be any good if you 
dust it much longer.”’ 

Fairy Stepsoftly dropped the duster 
to the floor and threw herself on the 
couch, crying as if her heart would 
break. ‘‘You can’t leave the forest!”’ 
she cried. ‘““You can’t! What would 
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I do without you? What would 
King Noz do? What would every- 
body do without ‘you?”’ 

Brownie Keepwatchee looked puz- 
zled. ‘‘Do you think that people like 
me as much as all that?” In spite 
of himself, a pleased little smile 
crept over his face and settled there, 
making him look all the more like 
the friendly little brown elf that he 
was. He folded up his red winter 
suit that the children had given him 
last Christmas and put it into his 
trunk. “I may need this all the time 
where I’m going,” he said. “King 
Noz says that it is a very cold 
country. Look! Someone is hiding 
behind that tree? Who can it be? 
And that one, too. Fairy Step- 
softly! The forest is filled with 
children! What are they here for?’’ 

No sooner had he said these words 
than the forest began to ring with the 
voices of hundreds of Brownie Keep- 
watchee’s little friends. ‘‘Brownie 
Keepwatchee! Brownie Keep- 
watchee!’’ they cried, ‘‘We want to 
know where you are going, and why 
you are going! Please tell us!’’ 

Brownie Keepwatchee started to 
speak. “Boys and girls,’ he said. 
“You have probably heard that I 
am going away.”’ 

“Yes, yes!’’ they cried. don’t 
want you to go, that is why we have 
come here. Won’t you please stay? 
We need you. How can we ever get 
along without you?” 

“Listen, friends,’’ said the little 
brownie. “During the past few 
years you and I have had many 
good times. I have tried to keep you 
safe and healthy. You have been 
good boys and girls and have helped 
me in every way you could. Now I 
know that you can get along without 
me, and so I am going away. I will 
come back to see you once in a 
while, you may be sure of that. 
But in the meantime remember all 
the things I have taught you. 
Remember that Brownie Keep- 
watchee is watching you to see that 
you remember to keep safe and well. 
Don’t forget me, will you?” 

“No, we won’t forget you! Good- 
bye, dear Brownie Keepwatchee!”’ 

Just then a tiny airplane landed 
on the soft grass beneath the fir 
tree. “‘Well, here I go,”’ said Brownie 
Keepwatchee. He stepped into the 
little plane and turned around to 
wave good-bye. ‘‘Fairy Stepsoftly!”’ 
he cried, looking all around. ‘‘Where 
are you?” 

Just then he looked around, and 
there stood Fairy Stepsoftly, step- 
ping into the airplane. ‘““You know 
that you could never get along 
without me,” she smiled. ‘‘King 
Noz said that I might go, too. Are 
you glad?” 
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Brownie Keepwatchee so 
happy that he couldn’t do anything 
but smile and smile and smile. And 
so, as the children stood there 


waving and shouting, the little 
plane rose into the sky and dis- 
appeared taking with it Fairy Step- 
softly and Brownie Keepwatchee, 
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away to another part of the world, 
where they will continue to be the 
friends of boys and girls just like 
you. 


Blackie Crow’s Surprise 


By BLANCHE CARTER BOWERS 


_— Crow sat on a high 
branch of the tall pine tree that 
grew on the edge of the woods. He 
had been very busy all the morning 
finding food for the four baby crows. 
Mrs. Crow had been busy, too, for 
the little crows were hungry most 
of the time. 

‘“‘Let’s go over to the cornfield,”’ 
said Blackie Crow to Mrs. Crow. 
“I think that the corn that Farmer 
Stone planted must be up by this 
time.” 

right,’’ agreed Mrs. Crow. 
*‘Corn would taste very good.”’ 

It was a bright sunny day, and 
down in the meadow the three little 
rabbits were playing hide-and-seek. 

““Caw! Caw! Hello! Hello!” called 
Blackie Crow. 

The three little rabbits looked up. 

‘Did you come to play hide-and- 
seek with us?’ asked one of the 
little rabbits. 

“Oh, no!” said Blackie Crow. 
‘‘We have no time to play. We are 
going over to the cornfield to see if 
the corn that Farmer Stone planted 
has come up yet.” 

‘‘Are you going to eat up all the 
corn?” Bobby asked. 

“No.” Blackie Crow answered. 
‘“‘We will leave some for Farmer 
Stone. We will leave some for 
Timmy Field Mouse and Reddy 
Squirrel, too. They will like it best 
next fall but we like it now.”’ 

Away flew Blackie and Mrs. Crow 

As they came in sight of the corn- 
field, they saw a man standing in 
the field. They could not see his 
face for it was hidden by his big 
black hat. The man had a stick 
in one hand. The two crows flew 
around and around over the field. 
They could see the rows of tender 
young corn just beginning to come 
up. 

“Oh, dear!”’ said Mrs. Crow. 
wish that the man would go away!” 

“So do I!’ said Blackie. “I am 
getting very hungry, and the longer 
that I look at that corn the hungrier 
I feel.” 

But the man did not go away. He 
stood very still. He held his stick 
and did not seem to be at all tired of 
standing in the field. 

Blackie flew down to a fence at the 
edge of the field. 


‘*Hello old Scarecrow!’’ said Blackie Crow 


From this perch he saw Willy 
Woodchuck coming. 

“Caw! Caw! Good Morning!’ he 
called. 

“Why! Hello, Blackie Crow!’ 
said Willy Woodchuck. “I didn’t 
expect to see you over here this 
morning.”’ 


A SUMMER GAME 


By BerRTHA REYNOLDS HUDELSON 


From underneath my parasol 
I watched a game today— 
The laughing sun and frowning 
clouds 
Were stormily at play. 


The game was rough—oh, much too 
rough! 
Because the sun’s round face 
Soon hid behind the noisy clouds 
And tears spilled every place. 


Then, quietly, the pouting sun 
Peeped out with smiling light; 


The weeping clouds forgot their tears 


And changed their gowns to white, 


To crimson, purple, silver, gold, 
And high above my head 


They swung their shining skirts aside, 


As the sun marched off to bed! 


‘‘We came over to get some corn,”’ 
said Blackie, ‘“‘but the man over in 
the field will not go away. We are 
afraid of him.”’ 


Willy Woodchuck looked over in 
the cornfield where the man was 
still standing with his stick and his 
big black hat. 

‘‘Ha! Ha! Ha!” he laughed. ‘“‘That 
is a good joke!”’ 

“A good joke!’ said Blackie 
crossly. “‘What do you mean?”’ 

laughed Willy again. 
“Did you think that was a real 
man? It is a make-believe man that 
Farmer Stone put over there to 
scare you away: from his cornfield. 
Ha! Ha! That man cannot hurt you. 
He is a scarecrow.” 

“‘A make-believe man!’’ said Mrs. 
Crow. “It looks just like a real 
man!” 

“Well,” said Blackie, he is 
only a make-believe man, we will 
help ourselves to some corn.’’ And 
into the field they flew. 

The corn was very good. Blackie 
Crow and Mrs. Crow had a fine 
dinner. They ate and ate and ate, 
but they did not eat all of the corn. 
They left some for Reddy Squirrel 
and Timmy Field Mouse. They left 
some for Farmer Stone, too. 

After he had eaten all that he 
wanted, Blackie Crow flew over to 
see the make-believe man. 


‘Hello, old Scarecrow!”’ he said to 
him. ‘‘I am not afraid of you now. 
You cannot scare me any more.”’ 

But the scarecrow did not say a 
word. He just stood very, very still 
and held on to his stick. 
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Nancy Lous Moving Day 


Plane Lou sat in the middle 
of the floor of her bedroom. Every- 
thing was in a terrible mess. Things 
lay here and things lay there, but 
Nancy Lou didn’t seem to care one 
bit. The only thing she could think 
about was that it was her birthday. 

She jumped to her feet and ran to 
the window. 

“I do wish Aunt Judy would 
hurry and get here,’”’ she murmured 
impatiently. ‘““She always brings me 
something ’specially nice.” 

She went back and sat down and 
began to wonder and wonder just 
what Aunt Judy’s present would be. 

Suddenly the door opened and 
there stood Aunt Judy. She was 
holding a doll, quite the loveliest 
doll Nancy Lou had ever laid eyes 
on. It was dressed in pink, had 
_golden curls and blue eyes. 

Nancy Lou gave a happy sigh of 
pure delight for it was just the kind 
of a doll she had been longing and 
wishing for. With outstretched hands 
she took a step forward. You can 
imagine how astonished she was 
when Aunt Judy said in a strange, 
queer voice: 

‘‘Dear me, I’m so sorry I’ve come 
to the wrong place. You see, I’m 
looking for Spic-and-Span Street— 
no, don’t tell me—I know—this is 
Upside-Down Street — dreadfully, 
dreadfully sorry I made such a 
terrible mistake.”’ 

And all the time she was talking 
she kept backing out of Nancy Lou’s 
room. 

“No, Aunt Judy, you’re in the 
right place,’”’ Nancy Lou hastily tried 
to explain. ‘““You haven’t made any 
mistake.”’ 

But Aunt Judy didn’t pay the 
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slightest attention. She just kept on 
backing out until she had backed 
herself clear out the front door. 

Just then mother called. 

‘‘Nancy Lou, come and have some 
nice, hot vegetable soup.”’ 

Mother put an oyster cracker in 
her soup. 

“See, that’s a boat going to 
China.”’ 

Nancy Lou usually laughed when 
mother pretended like that, but 
today she remained very solemn and 
quiet. 

Finally she stared across at her 
mother and blurted out; 

“Did you know that I live on 
Upside-Down Street?”’ 

“I shouldn’t wonder.’”’ Mother 
didn’t seem a bit surprised. ‘‘Pass 
me your baked potato and I’ll put 
some butter on it.”’ 

There was a long pause until 
Nancy Lou started in again. 

“Aunt Judy acted so funny. She 
said she was in the wrong place, 
that she was hunting for Spic-and- 
Span Street. She’ll probably leave 
that lovely, lovely doll with some 
other little girl.” 

A tear coursed down Nancy Lou’s 
cheeks and splashed on her hand. 

“But there’s not a single thing to 
stop you from moving on Spic-and- 
Span Street,’ mother spoke up 
briskly. ‘‘In fact I’ll help you move.”’ 

Nancy Lou’s eyes nearly popped 
out of her head. 

“This very minute,” mother an- 
swered firmly and, hand in hand, 
away they went to Nancy Lou’s 
room. 

They worked, and worked, and 
worked, and didn’t stop once until 


they had everything in apple-pie 
order. 

“The only reason I helped was 
that moving day is very upsetting,”’ 
mother explained mildly. ‘‘Now that 
you’re on Spic-and-Span Street,”’ 
she began. 

‘Am I really on Spic-and-Span 
Street?”? Nancy Lou jumped up and 
down in her excitement. ‘“Then I must 
telephone Aunt Judy right away.” 

“Not yet,’’ mother told her. 
““You’re too new; wait until you’ve 
lived here a while.” 

It was good that mother held her 
back because every once in a while 
Nancy Lou found herself back on 
Upside-Down Street. But she kept 
on trying, and trying, and found out 
if you try hard enough you generally 
succeed. 

Ting-a-ling-a-ling went the tele- 
phone one day. 

When Nancy Lou took down the 
receiver she heard Aunt Judy say, 
“Is this Spic-and-Span Street?” 

Nancy Lou repeated the question 
to mother. 

Mother smiled and nodded. 

“Yes, it is, Aunt Judy.” Nancy 
Lou’s face was wreathed in smiles. 

be right up,’ Aunt Judy 
came back quick as a flash. 

Quicker almost than you could say 
‘Jack Robinson”’ there she was, and 
placed the doll—the very lovely, 
lovely doll—in Nancy Lou’s waiting 
arms. 

“Thank you.’ Nancy Lou’s eyes 
were shining like stars. Then she 
whispered in Aunt Judy’s ear, “It’s 
lots nicer to live on Spic-and-Span 
Street. I don’t want to go back 
to Upside-Down Street — ever — 
ever—again.”’ 


Mr. Orchard Oriole 


By ETHEL J. ELDRIDGE 


Mother! come 
quickly!’ Janet called, dashing from 
the house one bright June day. 
“There is such a queer looking bird in 
our apple tree. Come see what it is.”’ 

Mother came and stood under the 
tree. There was a flash of black and 
russet red, and the bird had flown 
out of sight. 

“Oh, dear! you didn’t get to see 
him. I’m so sorry,’”’ Janet sighed. 

“T had a glimpse of him,’’ Mother 


assured her little daughter, ‘‘and if 
I am not mistaken, it is an Orchard 
Oriole. But I can’t be quite sure. 
We must wait until we find him 
again to tell for certain.” 

*‘But what would he be doing in 
our yard, so far from any orchard?”’ 
Janet asked eagerly. 

“I am sure I do not know,” 
Mother said, in a puzzled voice. 


Mr. Orchard Oriole, for really it 


was he, wondered that same thing. 
Why had he left the orchard and 
come to this yard? It was a great 
puzzle. 

Then, near the apple tree, he saw 
the bird bath where several birds 
were splashing and bathing and 
making a great to-do. They looked 
very cool and comfortable on that 
warm day. 

Ah, yes! That was it. Mr. 
Orchard Oriole suddenly remem- 
bered. 

It came to him that his good 
friend, Mr. Robin, had told him 
about the bird bath that was 
always kept full of nice clean 
water, where birds could play and 
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bathe whenever they wanted to 
cool off on a hot day. “‘Also,’’ Mr. 
Robin had gone on to say, “there 
is an apple tree close by the bird 
bath and, no doubt, you can find a 
wormy apple now and then for 
food. You had better come.”’ 

“T think I will,’’ Mr. Oriole had 
replied, ‘‘now that my family is 
raised, and I do not have to help my 
wife weave our nest of long green 
grasses. I am free to take a trip.”’ 

“Of course, you do not have to 
stay in this yard, but you might 
come for the summer,’’ Mr. Robin 
invited. 

“T shall do it,’ Mr. Orchard 
Oriole resolved definitely, trilling 
his clear musical song. “‘I can leave 
the orchard now to the farmer. I 
and my family have worked very 
hard ridding his apples of the 
worms that were living in some of 
them, and that tasted so good to us.”’ 


So here, on that sunny day, Janet 
and Mother had seen Mr. Orchard 
Oriole for the first time. 

They both watched very closely 
for another sight of him. 

On a morning, a day or two 
later, Janet was tipping on her toes 
withexcitement. ‘““He’sthere, Mother! 


Look, he’s in the bird bath with Mr. 
Robin.”’ Janet pointed through the 
window. 

Mother went quickly to look out. 
“Yes, that is the Orchard Oriole 
sure enough, and he is bathing with 
Mr. Robin who also likes to build 
his nest in fruit trees as Mr. Orchard 
Oriole does.”’ 

Janet and Mother watched Mr. 
Orchard Oriole sit on the rim of the 
bath glistening and preening in the 
sun. 

‘‘Mother, I thought orioles had 
bright yellow, orange and black 
feathers. Don’t they, Mother?” Janet 
wanted to know. 

“That is the Baltimore Oriole, 
dear. This fellow from the orchard 
is dressed altogether in black and a 
rich shade of brownish-red, and it 
takes him from two to three years 
to grow that lovely coat. Quite a 
long time for a gentleman to need 
for raising a suit, isn’t it?’? Mother 
smiled at Janet’s eyes, big with 
wonder. ‘‘His wife dresses in fancier 
clothes—women usually do—you 
know.”’ 

‘*‘Does she really, Mother?’’ Janet 
laughed gayly as she saw Mr. Or- 
chard Oriole was still at the bath. 
‘*Tell me about her, please.”’ 
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‘‘Well, I am sure you will like to 
hear about her, because she is 
beautiful. Her dress is a soft greenish- 
brown, with some lovely yellow 
on her breast, Janet, and do you 
know why?”’ Mother asked. 

‘“‘No, Mother, why? Tell 
Janet begged. 

“It is because Mrs. Orchard 
Oriole must sit on the nest in the 
fruit trees of the orchard, Janet. 
Her feathers are enough like the 
foilage of the trees to keep her from 
being easily seen, and to protect her 
and her babies from harm.”’ 

“That is grand for the mother 
Orchard Oriole. I’d like to see such a 
pretty lady.’’ Janet smiled her 
pleasure. 

“You understand the orchard 
family is very different from the 
brilliant Baltimore Oriole who usually 
spends his winters far away in 
South America, coming to us only 
in the spring,’’ Mother explained. 

“Yes, I understand, and, oh! 
I’m so glad Mr. Orchard Oriole 
came to see us this summer.’”’ The 
little girl’s face was bright with 
happiness. 

Out in the bird bath Mr. Orchard 
Oriole was glad, too. 


Major 


By AUDREY STATLER HENSLEY 


Mi wor was a big German 
Police dog. He wasn’t just big, he 
was very big, almost as big as a 
calf. He had a nice coat of brown 
fur, of which he was very proud. He 
liked to have his coat kept neat and 
clean. He did not fuss when his 
mistress would say: 


“Come, Major, let’s have a bath.”’ 
He knew to look his best he must be 
clean. Neither did he complain 
when his mistress brushed and 
combed his fur. Then it fairly shone 
it was so soft and glossy. 


Then Major would lie in the sun 
until he was nice and dry. 


Major did not live in a dog house. 
His master could not find one big 
enough for him. He thought he 
would build a nice house for Major 
sometime, but he was very busy 
with his work and never did find the 
time. So Major had a bed in the 
basement. 


The dish he ate from was down 
there, too. So Major ate and slept 
in the basement, but played out- 
doors all day long. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Glenn bought 
Major they thought he would be a 


fine watch dog, but Major soon let 
them know he didn’t want to be a 
cross old watch dog. He wanted to 
be friendly and have everyone like 
him. He didn’t want people to be 
afraid of him, because down in his 
heart he would not harm anyone. 
So Mr. and Mrs. Glenn said: 
‘‘Major is a fine dog, but he will 


never make a watch dog because he 
is too friendly.” 


When Major heard them say this 
he was very happy. 

Major couldn’t talk but he kept 
wondering why his master and 
mistress did not ask him to do some 
of his tricks. You see, his master and 
mistress had bought him for a watch 
dog and did not know he could do 
tricks. 

Finally, one day Major decided 
to do some tricks anyway. 

When he heard his mistress fixing 
his food, he grabbed his dish in his 
mouth, raced upstairs, and set the 
dish down at her feet. 


His mistress was so surprised. She 
patted Major on the head and said: 

‘Nice Major, nice dog.”’ 

Then it was Major’s turn to be 
pleased, so he held out his paw to 
shake hands. 

After that, Major went through 
all of his tricks. 

He rolled over and played dead. 
He said his prayers. He stood on 
his hind legs and put his paws on 
the shoulders of his mistress. 

That night Mrs. Glenn told Mr. 
Glenn all about Major’s tricks, and 
Major did all of them for his master. 


Did I say all of them? Well, all 
but one. 


The next day Mrs. Glenn called: 


“Come, Major, let’s go to the 
store.” 
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Major came running and barking. 

He was happy because now he 
could show his mistress how much 
help he could be to her. 

They went to the grocery store 
first, and then to the meat market. 
Mrs. Glenn bought her provisions, 
and got some meat and bones for 
Major. 

Major laid on the floor until the 
butcher gave Mrs. Glenn her pack- 
ages. Then he jumped up and began 
to beg. 

Mrs. Glenn looked puzzled. She 
did not know what Major wanted. 

At last the butcher said: 

“I believe he wants to carry his 
meat.” 

Major barked and looked pleased. 
He thought the butcher was a very 
smart man to understand him. 

His mistress gave him the package 
and Major carried it home. He did 
not tear even a teeny-weeny hole in 
the paper. 

After that Mrs. Glenn often gave 
Major a note to take to the butcher. 
The butcher would give Major his 
meat, and he always brought the 
package straight home. 

One morning when Mrs. Glenn 
was washing the breakfast dishes, 
someone knocked on the door. 

Major was tired that morning and 
had not barked to go out. 

Mrs. Glenn went to the door and 
there stood little Billy, the neighbor 
boy. 
“Please, Mrs. Glenn, can Major 
go out and play?” said little Billy. 

Major heard Billy’s voice and 
began to bark and run up the stairs 
and out with Billy. 

Soon Mary, Betty, and Jack came 
out to play with Billy and Major. 

They all played ball. The children 
would throw the ball and Major 
would run and bring it back to them, 

One very hot summer day Mr. 
Glenn came home from work and 
said to Mrs. Glenn: 

“‘How would you and Major like 
to go to the lake? It will be nice and 
cool and you can have a good swim.” 

Major’s tail began to wag. You 
could tell he wanted to go. 

Soon they were at the lake. 

Major missed his little playmates, 
but he had the best time swimming 
in the cool water, and playing with 
his ball. 

Major liked the big bright colored 
water ball. 

He was sorry when it was time to 
go home. 

Major had never gone very far 
away from home unless his master 
or mistress went along. 

One morning he was restless and 
thought he would run away and see 
the town. 

He knew it was naughty, but he 
felt like being naughty that morning. 


After walking a few blocks he 
found himself in a new part of town. 

This was fun. 

He soon found there were plenty 
of cats to chase. One big gray cat 
was the most fun because it was 
afraid of him. It kept crying and 
crying way up in a tree where 
Major had chased it. Major stood 
under the tree and barked and 
barked. 

A lady came out on the porch of 
her home, and tried to send Major 
away. 

He was just thinking he had better 
go home, when a man in a blue suit 
with brass buttons grabbed him by 
the collar. 

Major did not like this. 

He broke loose from the man and 
ran for home as fast as his legs 
would carry him. 

He did not know that this man, 
in a blue suit with brass buttons, was 
a policeman. 


PRETENDING 
By Vivian G. GouLED 


I like to pretend 
That the clouds in the sky 


Are very good 

To eat,— 

And have them all 
As cream puffs 
When I’ve finished 
With my meat. 


Later that day, Mr. Policeman 
visited Mr. Glenn and told him 
what Major had done that morning. 

Mr. Policeman said the people in 
the other part of town did not like 
Major to chase their cats. He said 
Mr. Glenn would have to make a pen 
for Major and put him in it. 

Mr. Glenn told Mr. Policeman 
that Major was a good dog and 
would not hurt the cats, but Mr. 
Policeman did not believe him. 

Next day Mr. Glenn built a pen 
in the back yard and put Major in it. 

Major felt very badly and so did 
his master and all the children. 

For three days Major stayed in 
the pen. 

He knew he could get out if he 
wanted to, but he had been naughty 
and he knew he should try to be 
good. 

He stood it as long as he could, 
then one night he jumped over the 
fence and away he went. 

My, how good it felt to run, and 
jump, and scamper about. 
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He thought if they would only let 
him stay out of that pen, he never, 
never, would chase another cat. 

Mr. and Mrs. Glenn understood 
how Major felt, and thought they 
would give him another chance. 
They were sure he would stay home 
now, and be a good dog. 

Major was good for a long time. 
Then one day, while playing, he 
became very thirsty. 

He went to the door and barked 
for his mistress to give him a drink. 

No one came to the door. 

Then Major remembered that his 
mistress had gone shopping. 

He tried to tell Billy and Jack 
what he wanted, but they did not 
understand. They thought Major 
was tired of playing with them, so 
they went home. 

Finally, Major remembered the 
drinking fountain, near the store 
where his mistress did her shopping. 
He thought he could do two things 
at once—get a drink and then help 
his mistress carry the groceries. 

No sooner did he think of it than 
away he went. 

It was easy to get a drink at the 
fountain. He stood on his hind 
legs, put his paws on the side, and 
lapped the good cool water. 

Major did not see Mr. Policeman 
standing near by, but Mr. Policeman 
saw Major. 

When Mrs. Glenn came by on her 
way home, Mr. Policeman told her 
she must put Major back in his pen 
again. 

That night Mr. and Mrs. Glenn 
talked about Major. 

“It isn’t fair to keep a big fine dog 
like Major in a pen all of the time. 
He needs to be where he can run, 
and jump, and play,”’ they said. 

‘“‘Let’s try to find him a good 
home in the country, where he will 
be able to run as much as he likes.”’ 

‘“‘T know the very place,’’ said Mr. 
Glenn. ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. Brown would 
like a dog like Major, and will give 
him a good home on their farm.” 
So they decided to take Major to the 
country. 

Mrs. Glenn cried a little the day 
Major left. 

She loved Major, and Major 
loved her. 

At first Major missed his good 
kind master and mistress, and his 
little playmates. 

He soon found, though, that Mr. 
and Mrs. Brown were good and 
kind, too. 

His joy was complete when he 
saw that Mr. and Mrs. Brown had 
two fine boys for him to play with. 

Now Major is very happy. He has 
a kind master and mistress, two fine 
playmates, and plenty of room to 
run, and jump, and play. 
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Billy Buster and—Flibbertigibit 


ice upon a time there lived 
in Honeysuckle Valley a boy whose 
name was Billie Buster. Now Billy 
was a nice boy except for one thing 
and that was that he was very, very 
greedy. Just imagine if you can any- 
body reaching for the biggest piece 
of anything. Or can you think of a 
small person who never would share 
his apple or his cooky, one who 
would not only take his own portion 
but somebody else’s too. 

In fact it got so that when the 
mothers, or aunties, or even the 
boys and girls caught sight of Billie 
Buster coming down the street, they 
bolted all the doors. They even 
pulled down the shades and pre- 
tended they weren’t home. This 
made his father and mother feel 
very bad for they wanted people to 
love him, not to shun him. 

Of course this was all before he 
met Flibbertigibit and this is how it 
all came about— 

One day Billie Buster was saunter- 
ing down the road as big as you 
please, when just as he reached the 
old oak tree he felt a tug on the cuff 
of his blue sailor pants. 

He heard someone say: ‘“‘Just a 
moment please.”’ 

Billie Buster almost got the fright 
of his life when he glanced down to 
find a wee-wee man no bigger than 
his whole hand. He was wearing a 
green coat and green pants, and his 
hat which was also green had a red 
feather stuck in it. 

“Flibbertigibit, at your service.” 
He took off his hat and made a sweep- 
ing flourish. “I’ve been trying for 


By HELEN BOYD 


some time to catch up with a certain 
person,’”” he began in a confiding 
way. “I know what I know.”’ He 
gave a sly wink and a nod. 

“You mean about me?” Billy 
Buster asked in some confusion. 

Flibbertigibit laughed heartily at 
this. 

“Certainly not—you’re a nice boy. 
This person I’m talking about is the 
kind who goes to parties and takes 
candies out of the other children’s 
baskets.”’ 

Flibbertigibit paused for a moment 
and then went on. 

“Another time his Aunt Bertha 
was coming to their house for dinner. 
His mother made a pudding and as 
Aunt Bertha was late she put her 
helping in the ice box. Then this 
greedy, greedy creature got hold of 
his aunt’s share and ate every crumb 
of it up. Now, what do you think of 
that?” 

Billy suddenly remembered that 
he was on his way to the store to get 
some eggs for his mother. 

“I really am in a hurry,” he 
commenced. 

“I won’t keep you much longer,”’ 
Flibbertigibit reassured him. ‘‘I only 
want to say if you happen to run 
across this,’”’ he took a book from 
his pocket and scanned the pages. 
“Oh, here it is—Billie Buster is the 
name—I wish you would ask him 
to be more giving and less taking.” 

“‘I—I—,,”’ Billie Buster spluttered. 

“I know exactly how you feel,” 
Flibbertigibit burst in eloquently. 
“You’re afraid if you get too close 
to him you might catch it, too.” 


“How did you know about— 
about all this?’”’ Billy Buster knitted 
his brows. 

“Ha, ha, ha—how did I know?” 
Flibbertigibit rocked back and forth 
in high glee. ‘‘Why, I live on the top 
of Lookout Mountain, and I have a 
large spyglass whereby I can see 
what’s going on for miles around.”’ 

“Oh,” was all Billy said, but he 
seemed very thoughtful. 

“Good day to you, young man.” 
Flibbertigibit bowed very low and 
then disappeared like magic. 

Billy Buster went slowly on his 
way to do his errand. Mr. John, the 
grocer, handed him the eggs and 
Billy started out with them when 
the grocer called: 

“Say, do you happen to like 
walnuts?”’ 

Billy Buster informed him that he 
liked them very much indeed. ‘I 
had a sackful given to me today,”’ he 
explained cheerfully. As he handed 
Billy a bag filled to the brim, he 
added, ‘‘I’ve found out that you get 
more enjoyment out of the things 
you share.”’ 

When Billy Buster got to the 
corner he found George, Nancy and 
Norman playing. 

“‘Who likes walnuts?” he shouted. 

“I do—I do—I do,”’ they all three 
answered in chorus. 

“Help yourself.” Billy Buster 
passed them around. 

And Flibbertigibit, far away up 
on Lookout Mountain, peering 
through his spygiass, chuckled, and 
nodded, and rubbed his hands to- 
gether in the deepest satisfaction. 


SPRING 


An artist came on fairy feet 
And hung some blossoms pale and 


sweet! 


They looked like dainty butterflies 


Apple Tree 


By NONA KEEN DUFFY 


FALL 


The artist then returned, one night, 
And painted all the leaves in sight! 


He found some apples overhead, 


A-winging up into the skies. 


SUMMER 


And painted each a crimson red. 


WINTER 


Then by and by they flew away 

And two plump robins came to stay. 

They built their home in leaves of 
green 

So thick their nest could not be seen! 


The ground was strewn with leaves 
so gay, 

The apples sweet were stored away, 

Then by and by, one winter night, 

The artist came—and all was white! 
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Honey Bun and the Circus 


By CAROLINE WAY 


I. was Circus Day in Animal 
Land. And Honey Bun wanted very 
much to go. It made him feel very 
jolly just to think about going. All 
the time he was putting on his little 
red-and-white striped trousers and 
his little red jacket, he was thinking 
about the circus. And all the way 
downstairs and into the kitchen he 
was thinking about it. 

Mother Bunny was cooking the 
griddle cakes. And Father Bunny was 
reading ““‘The Animal Town News.” 

“Good morning, Mother Bunny 
and Father Bunny,” said Honey Bun. 

“Good morning, Honey Bun,” 
said Mother Bunny and Father 
Bunny. 

Honey Bun sat down to the break- 
fast table. 

Pretty soon he said, looking very 
hard at Mother Bunny, “It is 
Circus Day.”’ 

But Mother Bunny didn’t seem to 
hear him. She kept right on cooking 
the griddle cakes. 

Then Honey Bun said quite 
loudly, looking at Father Bunny, 
“IT IS CIRCUS DAY.” 

But Father Bunny didn’t seem to 
hear him. He kept right on reading 
his paper. 

Honey Bun waited a few mo- 
ments. Then he said, looking at 
Mother Bunny, “I would like to go 
to the circus.” 

But Mother Bunny just flopped 
over another griddle cake. 

Honey Bun looked at Father 
Bunny. Then he said very loudly, 
“I WOULD LIKE TO GO TO THE 
CIRCUS.” 

But Father Bunny just turned 
over a page of his paper. 

“Oh, dear,’”’ thought Honey Bun 
to himself, ‘‘it’s no use wanting to go 
to the circus any more.” 

But after breakfast he thought 
about the circus parade. Maybe he 
could go to that anyway. 

So he said, “May I go to the 
circus parade, Mother Bunny?” 

“Oh, yes,’’ said Mother Bunny. 
‘‘But be sure to come home as soon 
as the parade is over.”’ 

Honey Bun promised that he 
would. And away he went hoppity- 
hopping over the meadow. 

At the edge of the beechnut grove 
he met Chirpy Chipmunk. 

“Good morning, Chirpy’ Chip- 
munk,’’ said Honey Bun. “Are you 
going to see the circus parade?”’ 

“Yes,” said Chirpy Chipmunk. 
“And if you are going, too, we might 
go together.”’ 

So away they went hoppity- 


skipping through the beechnut grove. 

Pretty soon Chirpy Chipmunk 
said quite smartly, “‘I’m going to 
the circus this afternoon. Are you?”’ 

**No-00-00, I haven’t any ticket,”’ 
said Honey Bun, not feeling very 
jolly any more. 

‘“‘When the parade is over, you 
come along with me, and I’ll show 
you how to get a ticket,” said 
Chirpy Chipmunk. 

‘‘How?” asked Honey Bun. 

“We'll go over to the circus 
grounds and ask someone to let us 
sell balloons or peanuts and give us 
two tickets for pay,’’ said Chirpy 
Chipmunk, looking very wise. 

*“‘That would be very nice,”’ said 
Honey Bun. “But Mother Bunny 
told me to come right home after the 
parade.” 

‘Your mother wants you to have a 
good time, doesn’t she?” said Chirpy 
Chipmunk. 

““Ye-es-ess,’’ answered Honey Bun. 

*‘And you would have a good time 
at the circus, wouldn’t you?”’ 

““Ye-es-esss,’’ answered HoneyBun. 

“‘Well, that settles it then, doesn’t 
it?”’ said Chirpy Chipmunk. 

““Ye-es-esss,”” answered Honey 
Bun. 

Just then the parade came along. 
It was the most wonderful parade in 
the world. There were elephants and 
camels and monkey-clowns. And 
there were some squirrel tight-rope 
walkers, who swung around on wires 
just to give an idea of what they 
would do at the circus. And there 
was a big band, led by Mr. Lion who 
played a great saxophone in a very 
loud voice. And there were ponies 
and a goat who did somersaults and 
no end of other wonderful things. 

And the more Honey Bun looked 
at the parade, the more he wanted 
to go to the circus. And the more he 
wanted to go to the circus, the more 
he thought about what Chirpy Chip- 
munk had said about getting tickets. 

By the time the parade was over, 
he had made up his mind that he 
would go with his friend and sell 
balloons and peanuts and get a 
ticket to the circus. 

But some way he didn’t feel the 
least bit jolly any more. 

“Come on,” said Chirpy Chip- 
munk. ‘“‘We will have to hurry so as 
to get there before the crowd.”’ 

So away they went hoppity- 
skipping toward the circus ground. 

But Honey Bun’s legs didn’t feel a 
bit hoppity-skippity any more. And 
something inside of him (maybe it 
was his heart) felt like a little chunk 
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of lead. And in his ears something 
kept buzzing and buzzing like a 
swarm of bees. 

“You promised Mother Bunny 
you would come right home. You 
promised Mother Bunny you would 
come right home,” went the BUZZ- 
BUZZ-BUZZ. 

By the time that they had reached 
the blackberry thicket which was 
right near the circus ground, Honey 
Bun felt too miserable to go any 
farther. 

“I’m not going to the circus after 
all, Chirpy Chipmunk,” he said. 
“TI am going home, just as Mother 
Bunny told me to do.”’ 

“Oh, very well,” said Chirpy 
Chipmunk quite airily. ‘‘Just as you 
please! But you certainly are going 
to miss a lot, not seeing Mr. Squirrel 
swinging around by his tail and Mr. 
Lion playing—”’ 

But by this time Honey Bun had 
started for home, hoppity-skipping 
like everything in order to make up 
for lost time. 

When he was crossing the daisy 
meadow, he saw Mother Bunny 
standing in the doorway waving. 

When he got within hearing, she 
called out, “Hurry, Honey Bun, 
dinner is all ready.” 

By the time that Honey Bun 
reached home, he was all out of 
breath from hoppity-skipping so 
fast, and he was very glad that 
Mother Bunny didn’t ask him what 
had made him so late. 

Father Bunny was already at the 
dinner table, carving a nice big 
carrot roast. 

“Hurry and wash your paws like 
a good Honey Bun,”’ Mother Bunny 
said, pouring the lettuce juice. 

When Honey Bun sat down to the 
table, Father Bunny said, ‘‘Would 
anyone at this table like to go to the 
circus this afternoon?”’ 

“TI would!” cried Honey Bun, 
talking so fast that he nearly choked 
on his lettuce juice. 

“TI would!’ said Mother Bunny, 
smiling at Honey Bun. 

“IT would!” said Father Bunny. 

And he took three tickets out of 
his vest pocket and held them up. 

‘“‘We wanted to surprise you, 
Honey Bun,” said Mother Bunny. 

**Just as soon as we finish dinner, 
we must start so as to get there in 
plenty of time,”’ said Father Bunny. 

“T’ll just stack up the dishes— 
I won’t even wash them,” said 
Mother Bunny. 

“I’m all ready to go now!”’ said 
Honey Bun. 

And in just no time at all, away 
they went in Father Bunny’s green- 
and-yellow checkered car. And there 
wasn’t a jollier little bunny in all the 
world than Honey Bun! 
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JUNIOR ARTS 


and 


ACTIVITIES 


Hold your pupils’ interest and enthusiasm at all 
times.—You can do so with the help of JUNIOR 
ARTS AND ACTIVITIES. Each month the issue is 
filled to the brim with new ideas, practical project 
material, information—everything to help you plan 
a course of study that is interesting to both you and 
your pupils. 


No wonder JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES is the 
fastest growing elementary teacher’s magazine in the 
country today! 


Prove this to your own satisfaction.—Send in your 
order now for a five months’ trial subscription. Do 
not miss a single issue. 


Is your class studying SOUTH 
AMERICA? Each month, 
JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIV- 
ITIES presents a complete 


unit of work on a different postage. ) 
South American republic. You a 

cannot afford to be without ae 

these interesting outlines and 

projects. Send for your first City__ 


copy today. 


JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
740 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois 


The biggest help 
teachers have ever 


PENNSYLVANIA 
HATS: SHOES 


e@eein correlating health. 
safety, music, art with social 
studies, arithmetic, geography, 
language. The children love to 
work these projects. One issue 
of JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIV- 
ITIES will prove this to you! 
Watch your classes develop new 
alertness and eagerness when 
they have these projects to carry 
out. Do not deprive the boys and 
girls of this wonderful material 
—once used, JUNIOR ARTS 
AND ACTIVITIES’ projects will 


never be absent from your plans. 
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Please send me a trial subscription for 5 months starting with the 
February issue. I enclose $1.00. (25c¢ additional for Canadian 


A.C.-6-41 
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THE LINEMAN—Miniatures 
Picture Story Lesson, Page 9 
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Five Dollars 


Will be paid for the best solu- 
tion to the problem presented 
in this department each month. 


Send your answers to 
WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 


American Childhood 
Springfield, Mass. 
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What Would You Do? 


Two dollars is paid for each problem chosen for publication. 
For the best solution submitted an award of Five Dollars is 
paid. . . The name of the winner and the prize-winning 
solution will be published in October issue. Your solution 
must be received not later than August 15th. 

This month the problem selected is— 


What Would You Do with the Child 
Who Is Always Bragging? 


I have a pupil in my room who does excellent work. 
He is usually quiet and busy, but in one way he is 
extremely annoying. He likes to make top marks in his 
school work and does, but—he also likes to “top” 
everything else, for example: 

If a pupil says, “‘I have three knives,”’ he says, “I 
have five knives at home.”’ 

If another child says, ‘‘Mother is going to give me a 
B-B gun for a birthday present,’’ he says, “‘I got one 
last year.” 


Another may say, “I could lace and tie my own shoes 
when I was five years old’’; he says, ‘‘I could lace and 
tie my shoes when I was four.”’ 

I realize many of these assertions are untrue but I do 
not know how to eliminate them. I have forbidden 
them during class, but I hear such constantly during 
playtime. If he continues this, he will be a very un- 
popular person when he grows up; in fact, many of the 
children dislike him now. ‘‘What would you do?” 

—MArGARET WATSON 


The Prize Award inthe April 
“What Would You Do?” Contest 


The award for the problem: ‘‘What Would You Do with the Child Who Does Not Heed?’’ submit- 
ted by Agnes Miller, has been awarded to Helen Bush Anderson. Her solution follows: 


With regard to the child who does not heed, I have 
found the following measures somewhat effective: 
When the command has been given and the child 


neglects to obey, I say, “‘“Mary is not going to play 
with us (or do whatever the class may have to do) 
(Continued on page 63) 


Opinion is divided 


NO. 245 ALPHA 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for Other authorities 
that ever-so-important first step in writ- 


“EAGLE PENCILC 
NEW YORK. USA 


prefer the Eagle 


Mm EAGLE ALPHA 245 


And still others advocate the ALPHA 


ing, the Eagle ALPHA pencii with its 
extra large diameter of wood and its large, 


soft lead. 


PRACTICE pencil with its slightly 
smaller diameter of wood and _ slightly 
harder lead as being nearer in size to 
the ordinary wood pencil. 


for the first slep in writing, followed 
by PRACTICE as a step-down to the 


regular size pencil. 


NO. 283 PRACTICE 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


But everyone 


that these two pencils with their easy-writing, smudgeless leads, and their 
scientifically adapted diameters, are the ideal pencils for primary grade use. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 East 13th St., New York 
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WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 


(Continued from page 61) 


today. She is not ready, so I think she would rather 
play by herself.’’ Then I should give the child something 
to do that she was not especially fond of doing by 
herself, or, if the class were playing a game, I would let 
her sit and watch but take no part in it. 


you. 
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In this way you make the punishment fit the crime, 
in that behavior brings certain results. 

You may choose a psychological moment for applying 
this, as just before some phase of work in which the 
youngster is particularly interested. 

I have found this effective and hope it will be useful to 


HELEN BusH ANDERSON 


Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Self-Discipline 


Wirnout question the most 
effective means of self-control grows 
out of the making of conduct rules 
by the children themselves. It usually 
happens in this way. The children are 
permitted to suffer inconveniences 
and a certain amount of unhap- 
piness due to lack of good conduct. 

Out of this situation arises 
the need for control which the 
children easily recognize and they 
become eager to change conditions. 
Ijsaw such an interesting develop- 
ment occur recently in a new second- 
grade group. 

Their discussions on the subject 
took final form in the following 


statements which the children called 
‘“‘rules”’: 


1. We must take turns in talking. 

2. We must give others a chance. 

3. We must think about what our 
friends might want to do. 


Of course one statement could be 
made to include all three, but it 
would not satisfy the needs of the 
children as well as the three rules, 
which were their own expressions. 
They have great respect for the 
products of their own thinking. 
Teachers must also show great 
respect for the thinking of children, 
and not spoil it by making too 
many changes or “improvements.”’ 

-BERTHA G. RAMES 


The Teeter 
A Calisthenic Exercise 


THe children stand in the 
aisles holding their arms out horizon- 
tally. They move the right arms up 
and the left arms down, and recite 
the following verses, keeping time 
with the rhythm of the words: 


Riding up and riding down, 
Soon we’ll get to Teeter Town, 
Up so high and down so low, 
Does the swaying teeter go. 


Now we’re on the hill so high, 
Almost we might touch the sky! 
Now we’re in the valleys low, 
As to Teeter Town we go. 
—Maupe M. GRANT 
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MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVES 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


270-274 King Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


Wedding 


Write for Samples 


| Prices 


$10.00 
inctuding = sets of envelopes 
ved $3.50 


A. Ott Engraving Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Prompt Service For 
The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 

For over 35 years we have rep- 
resented Médlton Bradley Com- 
pany. A complete stock of their 


merchandise is carried in Kansas 
City at all times. 


Write For Catalog 
HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


TRAINING SCHOOLS 


te education for teaching 


(53, th 


lovely North Shorenear lake. Cultural edu- 
lus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 


4 yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate 
| or list of alumnae. 
National of Education 
EONA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 112-G EVANSTON, ILL. 
KINDERGARTEN 


PERRY NORMAL SCHOOL 


* Three-year course preparing high school grad- 
uates for nursery school, kindergarten, pri- 
mary, and playground teaching. Special one-year 
course for training children in the home. Limited 
enrollment. University credits. Founded 1898. 
Write for booklet. 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 


12 Huntington Avenue 
Room 77, Boston, Mass. 
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June Scrapbook 


June, the beginning of vaca- 
tion periods, offers problems as well 
as opportunities to the busy teacher 
and pupils—those last days of school. 
The children need plenty to keep 
them occupied and our solution 
follows: 


The children are thinking of the 
trips they are to make, the places 
they are going, and the manner in 
which they are going. A _ travel 
scrapbook! Each row was given a 
special subject: Row 1, Airplanes; 
Row 2, Trains; Row 3, Busses; 
Row 4, Private Cars; Row 5, Boats. 
When the collections had been 
accomplished, one huge scrapbook 
resulted. It was then given to the 
children’s ward of a near-by hospital, 
where it was greatly appreciated. 

—CAROLYN TOWLE 


A Box Garden 


How wou tp you like to have a 
little play vegetable garden all of 
your very own? One you could move 
around, if you wanted to! Well, a 
box garden is very simple, and just 
lots of fun. 

Now all you need to make this 
little garden is a flat strawberry 
crate, or any flat box, and two 
packages of seeds—green onion seeds 
and radish seeds. 


Next, fill your box with good rich 
soil, carefully dug so that there 
isn’t any large hard clods of dirt in 
it. Pack it down firmly, then you 
are ready to plant your seeds. Read 
the directions on the back of the 
package of seeds. 


Now your seeds are planted. The 
next thing is to find a nice sunny 
spot for your garden. Under the 
kitchen window is a good place, or 
out near the back porch. I put my 
box garden on a bench beside the 
back steps, so it would be handy for 
Mother if she needed radishes or 
onions in the salad for dinner. 


In the southwest, and places where 
it is warm all winter, September is 
the month to plant your seeds; but 
if you take care of your garden and 
cover it at night, or bring it indoors, 
you may grow a lovely garden 
almost anywhere, and at any time. 

—MuRrRIEL WATSON 


The Attitude toward the Close 
of School 


TuereE is a sense of finality 
about the closing days of school. 
The children are given the impres- 
sion that all learning comes abruptly 
to an end, sometime during the 
first week of June. “Hip, hip, 
hurrah!’’ Freedom from some un- 
pleasant experiences! A _ delicious 
period of lazy dullness can now be 
engaged in. 

Teachers must change their own 
attitudes about the summer vacation 
months before they can effect a 
different viewpoint in the children. 

The pursuit of knowledge is a 
continuous thing; books should be 
of constant use both for pleasure 
and information. 


Questions of interest and im- 
portance should be left open for 
investigation during the summer. 
Information about flowers, trees, 
land formations, as well as scientific 
experimentation of all kinds, should 
be suggested to the children. Much 
of this summer learning should 
take place outdoors, but books are 
needed for reference. Such endeavors 
to extend the learning should be 
frequently talked of by teacher and 
children. 

Children should leave the school- 
room in June with a desire to con- 
tinue certain projects. The feeling 
should be that the months spent in 
school have given them a good start 
on things that they want to do in the 
summer. 

—BERTHA G. RAMES 


_ TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS, ETC., IN DEMAND 
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ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY 
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SPECIAL SERVICE—Write today for eur six Special Services to teachers. 
Largest, Most Successful Agency in the West 


Printed Letterpress in U.S. A. 
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